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THE POLITICO-FINANCIAL CONTROVERSY. 


I. OUR PARTY LEADERS AND THE FINANCES. 


BY HON. GEORGE W. JULIAN. 


HE reconstruction of our financial policy involves no 
T intrinsic difficulties. A select body of experienced 
business men, representing every section of the union, 

and entering upon their work in a thoroughly non-partisan 
spirit, can undoubtedly devise a working theory of reform. 
Our politicians have signally failed to do this, and have given 
us instead a bewildering patchwork of political makeshifts 
and clumsy expedients. Congress has been wrestling with our 
finances and keeping the country in hot water for the third 
of a century, and the outcome of its labors has been attested 
by great and prolonged financial disorders, which at last 
threaten the bankruptcy of the government. The men who 
have taken the lead in this legislation have made the interests 
of party paramount to the general welfare, while the settle- 
ment of our finances has thus been turned into a mere fencing- 
match of politicians. There is every reason to believe that 
the same game will be played in the future. The love of con- 
sistency, the pride of opinion, and the traditional habit of 
party subserviency will continue to block the way of reform. 
The absolute necessity for some new and radical methods, and 
the folly of further looking to old party machinery for relief, 
will clearly appear in a brief statement of facts bearing upon 
the past action and present attitude of our two leading parties. 
During the civil war, the Democrats in Congress generally, 
with George H. Pendleton as their leader, opposed our legal- 
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tender legislation. After the war they made a change of 
base, and Mr. Pendleton, as the Democratic champion of fiat 
money, was only rivalled by Gen. Butler on the side of Repub- 
licanism. In 1868 he was a candidate for the Presidency be- 
fore the National Democratic Convention, but although the 
platform was made acceptable to him he was defeated by Gov. 
Seymour. When the greenback movement made its appear- 
ance Democrats took the lead in rallying to its support. They 
generally favored the inflation bill of 1874, which would have 
proved a national calamity if it had become a law. The veto 
of the measure by Gen. Grant struck a deadly blow at the 
fiat-money madness; but its champions vigorously renewed 
their fight throughout the country in 1875, the centre of the 
engagement being Ohio, in which the friends of sound money 
were triumphant. 

As a party, the Democrats were opposed to specie resump- 
tion, and their national platform of 1876 expressly condemned 
the Congressional plan of resumption in 1879. The party at 
that time represented no well-defined principle. It had no 
position respecting the currency or the tariff, and was ready 
for any alliance which promised a return to power. It had 
lost the confidence of the people, including many of its own 
members, and had formed alliances with the greenback move- 
ment in several States. It needed, above all things, the inspi- 
ration and guidance of a great leader, and this it happily 
found in Gov. Tilden, who was able to hold his followers in 
line in the memorable campaign of 1876. 

In the meantime, the silver movement had come to the 
front, which was merely another phase of the struggle for fiat 
money. It has been aptly said that silver dollars are metallic 
greenbacks. The loss to the people under the Bland-Allison 
act of 1878 and the Sherman act of 1890 aggregates $464,- 
260,263, which amount has to be redeemed in gold, like the 
greenbacks. This legislation, which the anti-silver men suc- 
ceeded in carrying through Congress on a compromise with 
their opponents, only whetted the appetite for further conces- 
sions, and made inevitable the demand for the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver. This demand was checked and post- 
poned by the election of Mr. Cleveland in 1884, whose rugged 
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honesty and peerless courage stayed the growing popular mad- 
ness for several years. But it finally broke over all barriers 
and defied all restraints by incorporating into the Chicago plat- 
form the demand for the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
at the ratio of 16 to 1, without waiting for the consent of 
any other nation; by providing that the standard silver dollar 
shall be a full legal tender for all debts, public and private, 
and favoring such legislation as will prevent the demonetiza- 
tion of any kind of legal-tender money by private contract, 
and by declaring that the power to issue notes to circulate as 
money shall be taken from the national banks and delegated 
to the Treasury Department. 

The complete transformation of the party which these 
novel doctrines involved was still further emphasized by re- 
pudiating the principle of a tariff for revenue only, on which 
the party had won its unprecedented triumph in 1892; by 
condemning the reform of the civil service just as it was near- 
ing its consummation under the guiding hand of a Democratic 
administration; by denouncing Mr. Cleveland for suppressing 
the Chicago mob by Federal soldiers without the permission 
of Gov. Altgeld—thus practically espousing the hoary- 
headed heresy of nullification, which was shot to death in the 
civil war; and by clearly foreshadowing the purpose to recon- 
struct the Supreme Court of the United States in furtherance 
of these measures. To suppose that a party avowing this star- 
tling confession of political faith can be counted on for any 
service whatever in the solution of our financial problem is 
simply preposterous. As now organized and led, the Demo- 
cratic party has become a danger signal in our political navi- 
gation and a menace to republican government itself. 

Turning now to the Republican party, I shall speak of its 
action with the same unsparing frankness. The delusion that 
Congress has the constitutional power to make money was 
embodied in the legal-tender acts of 1862 and 1863. This was 
the root of the fiat-money fanaticism which has since scourged 
the country and still preys upon its prosperity and peace. 
Congress had no more power to create money than it had to 
make iron swim. It had no more power to transmute a 
promise to pay money into actual money than it had to make 
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something out of nothing. The constitutionality of these acts 
was denied by the ablest Republicans in Congress at the time, 
and by nearly all the Democrats, and their arguments were 
never answered. The supporters of this legislation did not 
pretend that the Constitution contained any direct grant of 
power which sanctioned it; they contended that the crisis had 
created a military necessity which knew no law. But this 
necessity was an assumption, and its truth could only be dem- 
onstrated by trial. It was by no means universally admitted; 
and I think the better opinion among statesmen and finan- 
ciers, both in Congress and out of Congress, then was, as it 
is to-day, that the suppression of the rebellion was possible 
through the recognized agency of taxation and loans, and at 
a great saving of money. Nor could these legal-tender acts be 
justified by the practice of other great nations. Specie pay- 
ments were not suspended in the great English civil war, nor 
by France in the long wars of Napoleon; and Justin S. Morrill 
bluntly told the simple truth when he characterized this legis- 
lation as “not blessed by one sound precedent, and damned 
by all.” It should be remembered, moreover, that the cham- 
pions of our legal-tender currency voted for it very reluc- 
tantly, and with the distinct understanding that it was to be 
speedily redeemed and cancelled on the disappearance of the 
peril which was urged as its justification. 

It was not strange, therefore, after the war was over and 
the supposed national danger was passed, that the constitu- 
tionality of these acts came before the Supreme Court of the 
United States for final adjudication. The animosities of the 
war had partially subsided, while there was no oceasion for 
further extending the legal-tender power.. A more dispas- 
sionate consideration of the whole question was now possible. 
A decision adverse to the constitutionality of these acts would 
have no effeet on the public credit, nor would it change the 
value of the legal-tender notes. The question was very fully 
argued in the famous case of Hepburn vs. Griswold, at the 
December term, 1867, and elaborately reargued at the Decem- 
ber term, 1868, especially as to the constitutional question. 
On November 27, 1869, the court held, in a full bench of 
eight judges, by a majority of five to three, that the legal-ten- 
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der acts were unconstitutional as to debts contracted prior to 
their enactment. This decision was announced on February 
7, 1870, and thenceforward became a part of the supreme law 
of the land, binding upon the President and all the depart- 
ments of the government, unless overruled on a motion for a 
rehearing, for valid and sufficient reasons, according to the 
recognized forms and usages of law. 

If the administration believed that the decision would leave 
the nation in peril of its life in some future emergency, the 
remedy was an appeal to the people for an amendment of the 
Constitution. But this did not suit its purpose. The decision 
was exceedingly offensive to the Republican party. Its mem- 
bers believed that the greenback had rendered an indispen- 
sable service in saving the union. It was a symbol of patriot- 
ism, like the old flag, and it invoked the gratitude and love of 
the nation. The national banks were likewise hostile to the 
decision, and took the lead in urging its reversal. They said it 
would contract the currency. The great railways were hostile 
because such of their bonds as had been executed prior to Feb- 
ruary 25, 1862, both principal and interest, would be payable 
in coin. Other debtors were in the same condition, and would 
suffer great hardships. But these were insufficient reasons for 
granting a rehearing. The opposition of banks and railway 
companies constituted no ground for the reargument of a 
purely constitutional question, which had already been amply 
considered and decided, nor did the hostility of the Republi- 
san party, which involved purely political and not judicial 
considerations. 

But the purpose of the administration to reverse the de- 
cision was fixed. During the war the government had accus- 
tomed itself to the use of power, and played with a strong 
hand. On February 1, 1870, Justice Greer resigned his seat 
on the Supreme bench. A short time previously Congress had 
provided for an additional judge, so that two vacancies were 
to be filled. On February 18, Judge Strong, of Pennsylvania, 
who had avowed his opinion in favor of the constitutionality 
of the legal-tender acts, was appointed to fill one of the two 
vacancies, and on March 21 following Justice Bradley, who 
had expressed his opinion to the same effect, was chosen for 
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the other vacancy. Immediately after this remodelling of the 
Supreme Court was consummated Attorney-General Hoar 
asked for a rehearing, which was finally ordered, and on May 1, 
1871, the constitutionality of these acts was affirmed, and the 
judgment pronounced by Chief Justice Chase in Hepburn vs. 
Griswold was reversed by a vote of five judges to four—Brad- 
ley and Strong siding with the majority. It was not done by 
convincing the judges that they had erred, because the court 
was now differently constituted, but by stifling their voices 
with the votes of men who had been recently placed upon the 
bench because they would certainly vote for the rehearing 
and reversal,—thus making the Supreme Court of the United 
States the football of party polities. 

“It was no secret,” says Hugh McCulloch, in his “Reminiscences,” 
“indeed it was a matter of public notoriety, that these justices were ap- 
pointed in order that the previous decision might be reversed.” 

Senator Hoar has recently made an elaborate defence of 
President Grant against the charge of packing the court in 
this case, but his defence amounts to a confession of its sub- 
stantial truth. On this point I shall make Senator Hoar my 
witness. He insists that the Republican party and the Repub- 
lican lawyers throughout the country were a unit in support- 
ing the legal-tender acts. He says the Supreme Courts of 
fifteen States had affirmed the constitutionality of these acts, 
and that the President would have had to rake the country 
over with a fine-tooth comb to find a lawyer of a different 
opinion. Perhaps he states the case a little too strongly, but 
he approximates the truth. The packing of the court is thus 
shown to have been exceedingly easy, but is not disproved. 
The President could hardly have gone amiss in the search for 
judges of his way of thinking. Indeed, the filling of the two 
vacancies was practically equivalent to a rehearing and re- 
versal of the case, for the purpose of the President was well 
known, and he had behind him a great and united party which 
had clothed him with the power to make that purpose 
effective. 

This is clearly shown by the remarkable proceedings in the 
Supreme Court touching the question of rehearing as they are 
set forth in Schucker’s “Life of Chase.” These proceedings 
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gave notice to the public that the reversal of the case was a 
foregone conclusion, so that although the formal decision to 
that effect was not made till more than a year afterwards no 
financial excitement or commotion followed the judgment in 
Hepburn vs. Griswold, which was accepted at once as a nullity. 
The reconstruction of the Supreme Court and the opportune 
action of the Attorney-General which immediately followed 
accomplished the work, and it dealt as deadly a blow at the 
independence of the judiciary as if the President had picked 
and culled the judges he needed from a party of diverse and 
discordant opinions. These facts are stated because they be- 
long to the truth of history, and could not properly be omitted 
in any faithful account of the action of our party leaders in 
dealing with the financial problem. The opinion of the Su- 
preme Court reversing the judgment pronounced by Chief 
Justice Chase was as much a political opinion as that of Chief 
Justice Taney in the case of Dred Scott, while it was equally 
the product of an assumed party necessity. 

But the effects of this decision have been as calamitous as 
the methods of procuring it were indefensible. It recognizes 
the power of Congress to substitute irredeemable paper for 
gold and silver, and to compel every citizen to accept it in 
payment of all debts, while under a later decision this can be 
done in a time of peace; and the court declares that the remedy 
for legislative abuses .»1ust be sought at the polls, and not in 
the courts. The safeguard of checks and balances in our 
system of government, through which the people themselves 
may be protected from the consequences of their own folly, 
is thus swept away, while the power of Congress becomes abso- 
lute, and the Supreme Court ceases to be a refuge against 
hasty and unwise legislation. This new political gospel has 
been the stronghold of incalculable mischief and disaster. 
For more than a quarter of a century it has led the people into 
a wilderness of fiat-money metaphysics and spread before 
them a famine of ideas. It gave birth to the greenback move- 
ment, which brought upon the country the frightful panic of 
1873, and has ever since exercised its malign influence over 
both political parties. It gave us the inflation act of 1874, 
which was supported by Allison, Cameron, Carpenter, Logan, 
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Morton, Oglesby, and other Republican leaders, and threat- 
ened to flood the country with irredeemable paper and to 
defeat or indefinitely postpone specie resumption; and we only 
escaped these disasters by our luck, for President Grant at first 
intended to approve of this enactment, which he afterwards 
fortunately vetoed. 

The Republican party deserves great credit for its work in 
restoring specie payments in 1879; but this consummation was 
seriously imperilled by the act of Congress of 1878, which 
stupidly provided for the reissue and continued circulation of 
legal-tender notes after their payment in gold according to 
law. More than twenty years ago, John Sherman said, “The 
legal tenders were only the instruments of battle; they were 
musketry and cannon; and when peace came they should have 
been rapidly retired.” But he has ever since been a steadfast 
and unflinching champion of this suicidal folly. During the 
fifteen months ending with September, 1896, $192,972,205 in 
gold were paid out on presentation of greenbacks, being more 
than one-half of all the greenbacks in existence, and yet every 
dollar of this vast sum has been reissued and is still outstand- 
ing, and may be presented for redemption over and over again, 
as often as it is paid. Any man who would display an equal 
amount of imbecility in the management of his private affairs 
would be justly entitled to a guardian or trustee to take care 
of his estate; and yet the Republican party has thus far stood 
by this frightful system of inflation which must inevitably 
lead to national bankruptcy if not abandoned. 

Its record on the silver question is no better. The silver 
movement, as I have said, is only another phase of the fiat- 
money delirium, begotten by a Republican Congress in 1862, 
and warmed into life by a Republican Supreme Court in 
1871. It demanded the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 
The Republicans met this demand by an offer of pacification 
and compromise in the form of the Bland-Allison act of 1878, 
providing for the purchase and coinage of not less than two 
million nor more than four million dollars of silver each 
month. As in the case of every compromise made with 
slavery by the old parties prior to the civil war, this com- 
promise only sharpened the hunger for more concessions. 
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The champions of silver continued their agitation year after 


year, and with such pertinacity that the Sherman act of 1890 
was finally accepted as a further compromise, providing for 
the purchase and coinage of nearly $4,000,000 per month, 
for which Treasury notes were to be given redeemable in gold. 

This monstrous concession to the fiat-money principle was 
sure to be followed by still further demands, but the Republi- 
cans again forgot the welfare of the country in their eagerness 
to tide their party over a temporary emergency. Mr. Sher- 
man tells us that he favored this act as the only available 
means of preventing the passage of a bill for the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver, which Gen. Harrison would have 
approved. But Gen. Harrison tells us he would have vetoed 
it. Whom shall we believe? The truth is that both were 
playing a despicable game of party politics, and that the Sher- 
man law was passed as the price which the silver senators 
demanded and obtained for their support of the McKinley 
tariff bill. Senator Teller so testifies, and his testimony is sup- 
ported by that of Speaker Reed. 

These facts ought to be clearly understood, because they 
have an important bearing upon further and kindred legisla- 
tion, as will presently appear. The significant fact is, that the 
great leaders and financiers of the Republican party were will- 
ing to flood the country with hundreds of millions of depre- 
ciated silver dollars, redeemable in gold, thus debasing our 
currency and bringing incalculable hardship and distress to 
sixty-odd millions of people, in order to secure a tariff act 
which they overwhelmingly repudiated two years afterward. 

The mischiefs of the Sherman act proved so intolerable that 
the Republican leaders were glad enough to unite in undoing 
their work. It was entirely disastrous in its effects, while it 
signally failed as a peace offering to the silver madness. The 
demand for free coinage had to be confronted at last, in the 
late campaign. The time for a shuffling, ambidextrous policy 
had passed. The game of further bargaining with fiat money 
while pretending to believe in intrinsic money could not be 
safely played any longer; but the old makeshift of conciliation 
and compromise still had its worshippers. What the party 
leaders needed, above all things, was courage. The St. Louis 
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convention pronounced the word gold with bated breath. 
Major McKinley was urged to declare himself on the question 
for months before the convention assembled, but he had 
nothing to say, while all his commitals on the subject both in 
Congress and out of Congress had been in favor of free silver. 
Speaker Reed was also besieged for a declaration of his opin- 
ions, but he too opened not his mouth. Like many other dis- 
tinguished leaders of his party, he was waiting to see what the 
St. Louis platform would declare, and it was only after a great 
wave of enthusiasm for the gold standard throughout the 
country that these leaders mustered the courage to define their 
position. 

But the old love of silver and the habit of helping along the 
gold standard by holding dalliance with its enemy lingered 
in the St. Louis convention, and found expression in favor of 
bimetallism through the machinery of an international con- 
ference. This was another perfectly gratuitous sop to silver, 
for during the canvass it was totally ignored as an issue, while 
in November seven millions of voters demanded the single 
gold standard and sent Mr. Bryan and his misguided disciples 
to their reckoning. Neither did the tariff issue play any part 
in the canvass, because the money question completely over- 
shadowed every other. 

And yet the danger of still further dickering with silver 
was not passed. Bad habits are not easily cured. The extra 
session of Congress which followed the inauguration of the 
new president was called for the express purpose of dealing 
with the finances and the tariff. Indeed, the campaign of 
1896 had made the financial issue the previous and paramount 
question. And yet the reénactment of the, McKinley tariff, 
with revisions embodying still higher duties, was demanded 
by the leaders of Republicanism, as if the question had been 
passed upon as the sole issue of the canvass; while their dicker 
with the silver men in the passage of the Sherman act of 1890 
found its counterpart in the closing days of this memorable 
session. Both houses utterly refused to deal with the reform 
of our financial policy prior to the enactment of the tariff bill. 
This was deemed absolutely necessary as a means of conciliat- 
ing the silver element in the Senate, which controlled that 
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body. The Democrats, who in the Chicago convention had 
shown their readiness to surrender the principle of a tariff for 
revenue only for the sake of silver votes, were of course ready 
for another deal, which the Republicans gladly accepted. As 
in the case of the Sherman act, they were ready to subordinate 
the question of reforming our vicious financial policy to the 
paramount issue of tariff reform. It is true that Mr. Me- 
Kinley in the closing hours of the extra session recommended 
the appointment of a financial commission, but no one knew 
better than he that the Senate would treat the recommenda- 
tion with contempt, and that his party had turned its back 
upon the very principle on which it had mounted to power. 
The besetting temptation to compromise is thus ever pres- 
ent with the Republican leaders. After allowing the cham- 
pions of silver to flood the country with their cheap literature 
for two or three years prior to the late campaign without any 
endeavor to counteract it, they took alarm at the growth of the 
movement, magnified its potency, and thus abetted its work 
of mischief. The Republican party lacks leadership. If it 
had a real standard-bearer, like Charles Sumner, who would 
totally forget himself and his party in the service of his coun- 
try, the contagion of his example would re-create our politics 
and herald a new dispensation. But no such standard-bearer 
has appeared, while the people have been obliged to become 
their own leaders and drag their pretended ones after them. 
This dearth of leaders is nothing new in our experience. 
It made its appearance soon after the close of the civil war, 
and has never been remedied. Mr. Bryan made it an object- 
lesson in his late campaign by quoting from the speeches of 
Sherman, Morton, Logan, and other party leaders during the 
progress of the greenback movement, showing their sympathy 
with its cheap-money fallacies, and by like quotations from 
Blaine, McKinley, Reed, and others on the silver question in 
support of his fanatical opinions. In the whole of his copious 
outpourings from the stump during his campaign of four 
months he failed to make the slightest addition to any man’s 
stock of knowledge; but he did some effective work for him- 
self in calling his Republican assailants as his witnesses, and 
making them the defenders of his financial heresies, while 
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unwittingly reminding them that the evil that men do lives 
after them. 

I believe the facts I have stated make it perfectly evi- 
dent that no remedy for our financial troubles is attainable 
through the political agencies that have produced them. The 
experiment has been patiently and thoroughly tried, and has 
utterly failed. Any further efforts in this direction would 
only multiply and prolong the mistaken methods which have 
proved not only fruitless but disastrous. Something must be 
done. Despair is no remedy for any evil under the sun; but 
the situation is serious. The existence of a widespread and 
deep-seated popular discontent is itself alarming, for it brings 
demagogues and charlatans to the front and arms them with 
power. To say that the nation is incapable of taking care of 
itself after triumphantly facing the great trials of a hundred 
years is to confess that our system of government is a cheat 
and that its founders were only dreamers of dreams. 

I believe the way of deliverance has already been indicated 
in the concerted action of the business men of the country 
which has been set on foot. These men represent every ma- 
terial interest of the people of the United States. They are 
attached to different political parties, but are not place-seekers, 
and have been selected on account of their fitness to deal with 
our financial difficulties intelligently and in a dispassionate and 
non-partisan spirit. They will be able to bring together and 
duly consider the opinions and wishes of every section of the 
union, and can thus embody and give expression to the public 
opinion of the nation. That opinion will be respected, be- 
cause it will have power. Congress, of course, will have to 
embody in legislation whatever financial reforms may be 
deemed necessary; but it will not refuse to give heed to the 
deliberate judgment of a large body of well-informed and 
disinterested business men representing every interest of the 
people and earnestly striving for their welfare. 


Irvington, Ind. 
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Il. THE FINANCES AND OUR PARTY LEADERS. 


BY JOHN CLARK RIDPATH. 


HE article entitled “Our Party Leaders and the 
T Finances” by Hon. George W. Julian has been 
admitted to the pages of Tue Arena as a forthshowing 
instance of what a great mind gone utterly wrong can do 
when it does its worst. It is well for our readers to have an 
unadulterated example of a product which could not be possi- 
ble except under conditions that prevail only in the diseased 
stages of civilization. I shall try to deal with this article in 
a manner commensurate with its merits; but in the first place, 
let us pause for a brief space to offer what I hope will not be 
regarded as an offensive criticism of the author of the article 
under consideration. 

Hon. George W. Julian is a veteran. He has passed the 
eightieth milestone of his life, yet his eye is not dimmed nor 
his natural force abated. For fully half a century he has 
been recognized as a fact and a factor in the public opin- 
ion of the United States. Early in life he came to the fore 
as a champion in the cause of human liberty. He was an old 
abolitionist—a free-soiler—in the days that tried men as by 
fire. He had the courage and the conscience to say that all 
men under the Stars and Stripes shail be free, and that they 
shall be equal before the law. He went into the battle and 
took the odium and the blow. Forty-five years ago he was 
the first formal candidate of the Free-Soil Party for the Vice- 
Presidency of the United States. He was the running mate 
of Hon. John P. Hale of New Hampshire in the Presidential 
contest of 1852. Men who were soldiers in the Civil War 
now recall from the far horizon of boyhood the political ery 
of “Hale and Julian.” We ourselves remember that cry 
from the dewy days before we entered our teens. We 
remember the contumely which was heaped upon Mr. Julian 
and his cause. We do honor to the man as he then stood 
before the world, and to the part which he took in the great 
cneoming battle. That he should now, at the distance of 
nearly half a century, when the long shadows of the sunset 
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are streaming up from the dusk horizon of the west, renounce 
his better self, abandon the cause of humanity, join the 
enemies of mankind, and attempt with a fallacious, mislead- 
ing, pessimistic, and soulless argument to lead his country- 
men into the brazen jaws of a slave-trap more deadly than 
that which held the African race in bondage,—is one of the 
most pitiable spectacles in the personal history of our times. 
It is as though one should line his sarcophagus with despair 
and shout back a malediction on the world! 

The men who held the negroes in servitude were the vic- 
tims of a system which they did not invent. Many of them— 
most of them—were humane men. Some of them were our 
fathers, and we stand here to defend their characters in the 
face of the whole world. Those old Virginians were high- 
minded men who sought to alleviate as much as they could 
the terrible fact of slavery. But they who at the close of 
the nineteenth century appear as the promoters and advo- 
cates of an incipient slavery which is to be established by 
falsehood on the ruins of the freedom of the white races in 
America 





a money slavery most pernicious by which the 
great American democracy is to be ground mercilessly under 
the iron heel of a miserable oligarchy of gold robbers—have 
a heavier account to answer for at the bar of that silent Nem- 
esis called History. To that bar, we summon the whole race 
of plutocratic cormorants and their apologists and hangers- 
on and retinue of subservient worshippers. Stand ye up, 
all of you, and face the judgment! 

First of all, then, I wish to point out the underlying fact 
and event in our current history out of which Mr. Julian’s 
article has sprung. To this end we ask our readers to peruse 
with attention the last paragraph of the article under con- 
sideration. Mr. Julian says: 


I believe the way of deliverance has already been indicated in the 
concerted action of the business men of the country which has been set 
on foot. These men represent every material interest of the people of the 
United States. They are attached to different political parties, but are 
not place-seekers, and have been selected on account of their fitness to 
deal with our financial difficulties intelligently and in a dispassionate 
and non-partisan spirit. They will be able to bring together and duly 
consider the opinions and wishes of every section of the union, and can 
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thus embody and give expression to the public opinion of the nation. 
That opinion will be respected, because it will have power. Congress, of 
course, will have to embody in legislation whatever financial reforms may 
be deemed necessary; but it will not refuse to give heed to the deliberate 
judgment of a large body of well-informed and disinterested business 
men representing every interest of the people and earnestly striving for 
their welfare. 


This paragraph, though placed at the conclusion of the 
article, brings us face to face with the circumstances which 
have given rise to “Our Party Leaders and the Finances” and 
to this discussion. The fact referred to by Mr. Julian in the 
words, “the concerted action of the business men of the coun- 
try,” was the holding in the city of Indianapolis in December 
of 1896, of a so-called Business Men’s convention. The con- 
vention was called for the ostensible purpose of originating 
a scheme for the alleged “reform” of the currency system 
of the United States. But whatever may have been the terms 
of the convocation, it was a gathering of gold-bugs, pure and 
simple. The movement in the first place was principally pro- 
moted by a little auriferous newspaper whose Calvinistic vis- 
cera have not in the last ten years sufficiently relaxed to 
assimilate a drop of milk. It was also promoted and indeed 
fathered by a certain profound financier with the tremen- 
dous name of Hanna. This discoverer of golden apples was 
not the all-powerful Marcus Aurelius, but another whose 
cognomen was Hugh. He had been “sicklied o’er with the 
pale cast of thought,” and imagined that his mission in the 
world is to rescue the American people from the peril and 
crime of transacting their business and paying their debts 
with the dollareof the law and the contract. 

From such origins the “convention of disinterested busi- 
ness men” was projected. It had its political motive in the 
purpose to make of President William McKinley a subservient 
vassal of the Money Power. I dare say that of the six and a 
half millions of American freemen who supported William 
Jennings Bryan for the Presidency, not a single representa- 
tive was sent to the Indianapolis convention. And yet, ac- 
cording to Mr. Julian, it was “non-partisan!” 

In that convention at Indianapolis every form of goldbug- 
gery known to the ingenuity of the money oligarchy was rep- 
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resented. The board of trade was there. The banker was 
there in chief. The syndicate and the trust were there. The 
railroad management was there—and presided. The corpora- 
tion, in all its protean forms, was there. The insurance com- 
pany and the bucket-shop were there. The Money Bag was 
there. Several species of merchants who permit their bankers 
and the goldite newspapers to do their daily thinking for them 
were there. But the rank and file of the merchants were not 
there. As for the American people at large they had no more 
voice in the Indianapolis convention—no more influence in de- 
termining its action—than had the tribes of Tahiti in deter- 
mining the course of the Napoleonic wars. It is the absolute 
truth that the people of the United States were not only 
totally unrepresented in that convention, but they were belied 
by its every utterance. 

The men who composed that body were the respectabilities 
of society. They were good “sleek-headed men, and such as 
sleep o’ nights,” but not one of them represented the pro- 
ducers, the legitimate tradesmen, or the millions of wage- 
earners of the United States. The convention was the con- 
vention of a class. It presumed to call itself a “business” con- 


and eonsists—in the 





vention; as though business consisted 
manipulation of money, in speculative schemes, in the infla- 
tion of stocks, and in the corrupt gambling of the produce 
market. 

To be sure the Indianapolis convention has had great need 
of advocates and apologists. It has possessed, however, the 
ready means of procuring both. The goldite party in the 
year 1896 was not wanting in resources. It had everything 
to offer—everything except truth. There is a tradition that 
funds were liberally subscribed in order to .“preserve the 
national honor.” 

I may not pass from this branch of the subject without not- 
ing that the Indianapolis “business” convention, notwith- 
standing the fact that all the desiccated vitals of it were 
brought to the capital of Indiana already prepared in the 
pockets of the managers, came near exploding in the very 
hands of the makers and in the very act of its existence. All 


the compressive force of the money power was necessary in 
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order to confine the voleano and force back its lava through 
subterranean fissures into the sea. The enterprise, however, 
was carried through, and the convention got itself into the 
shape of its preconcerted resolutions and its Committee of 
Fifteen. 

* Such were the root and origin of the Monetary Commission, 
which in the first place constituted itself without warrant of 
law, then established itself in the District of Columbia, and 
finally laid siege to the government of the United States. By 

this presumptuous and self-created body the McKinley ad- 
ministration has been literally beleaguered since the first day 
of its existence. The Monetary Commission is as much an 
extraneous force brought to bear on the government for an 
unholy purpose as is the Whiskey Ring or the Sugar Trust. 
The Credit Mobilier of 1872 had just as much warrant for its 
existence, and a much more moral purpose for its motive and 
end. 

There never was in the history of the United States an out- 
side clique of interested schemers engaged in a more nefarious 
intrigue than is the Monetary Commission which is now, 
under the specious cover of interest in the public welfare, 
bringing all the momentum of the Money Power to bear on 
the representatives of the people to force them to the registra- 
tion of one more false statute against the rights and interests 
of the nation. This Commission pretends to be representative 
of the “business interests” of the United States. Of what 
business interests? The business interests represented by this 

+ body are precisely those that are too much represented al- 
ready. They are the business interests of the Money Oli- 
garchy, of the Banks, of the Stock Exchanges, of the Syndi- 

cates and Trusts, of the railroads and telegraphs, with their 

: watered stocks and inhuman unconcern for the welfare of any- 

body but themselves. 

We have had enough of this “business-interest” business! 
The thing palls upon us. Our true business interests are 
simply the honest affairs of the American people as a whole. 
They are the interests, first of all, of our producers; of the 
fifty-six per cent of us who are still under the cheerful neces- 
sity of doing something in order to live; of the miners and 
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manufacturers; of the small tradesmen, and of all those plain 
and honest folk who contribute of their brain and brawn to 
the welfare of this nation. The enumeration does not in- 
clude a single monopolist, speculator, or gambler. 

The government, however, is now, we repeat, in a state of 
siege. The so-called Monetary Commission has taken posses- 
sion of the gates of the city, and the supreme power of this 
great nation is besieged. The administration is a willing 
captive. The administration agrees that the siege shall con- 
tinue. The administration gave the signal for the siege to 
begin. The administration is as willingly cooped up as was 
Bazaine in Metz. Never before was there exhibited so great 
an anxiety in the capital of a nation to be besieged. The 
Monetary Commission as an aggressive power forced itself 
into recognition at noonday on the Fourth of last March. 
The Putty Man of the White House has recommended it to 
the consideration of Congress! He has recommended the atro- 
cious scheme—very mildly it is truae—which came from the 
hands of this Commission, under the monstrous pretence of 
being a “reform of the currency!” It is a reform of the cur- 
rency indeed! It is such a reform as was perhaps never 
before openly proposed in a civilized state for the further 
spoliation of the people. The madness of this Monetary 
Commission is equal to its arrogance; its folly is not surpassed 
by its contempt for the real interests of the nation. The 
measures which this Commission has formulated are the most 
destructive and ruinous as well as the most hypocritical series 
of propositions that were ever, in daylight or in darkness, in- 
vented for the betrayal of a great people. 

All of these astounding facts are known and recognized 
by the well-informed and patriotic part of our people. The 
goldite newspapers have, as a matter of course, taken up the 
work of the Monetary Commission and are promoting it all 
they can. They may be depended upon in this case, as in all 
cases, to do whatever is in their power to bring further dis- 
aster and slavery upon the people of the United States. 

I have thus at considerable length set forth that fact in 
the public life of the nation out of which Mr. Julian’s article 
has confessedly sprung. The Indianapolis convention and 
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what has grown out of it are the primary inspirations of Mr. 
Julian’s heavenly Muse. His production is an inverted epic 
of the Indianapolis Convention and its bantling, the Mone- 
tary Commission. Of these he sings. The reader may not 
at first get the full drift of this Iliad of the Plutocracy, but 
he will do so if he will but take the last paragraph of the 
article first and consider it as the invocation. 

Be it known, then, that the purport of Mr. Julian’s article 
is to justify the Indianapolis convention and promote the 
work of the self-created commission which is now encamped 
around the Capitol and the White House. In order to such 
justification, Mr. Julian finds it necessary to assail every fact 
in our current history which stands in the way of the purposes 
of the commission and those who are behind it. Political 
parties seem to him to stand in the way. The leaders of these 
parties, at least the leaders of one of the parties, stand in the 
way. The Supreme Court in its past history, and many acts 
of Congress and some acts of Presidents, stand in the way. 
Therefore, down with all parties except my party—the party 
of the Goldites. Down with all party leaders—except the 
gold-bugs. Down with all the Supreme Court—except so 
much of it as is subservient to our purpose. Down with 
every President—except Cleveland. Down with all the Con- 
gresses—except those who have renounced the people and 
hitched themselves in a willing draft to the chariot of the 
Money Power. 

Let it not be thought that Mr. Julian’s contribution is 
going to escape a severe analysis. By the favor of heaven, I 
now intend to do it signal justice. Having shown the origin 
and general purport of it, I purpose to consider it, part by 
part, and to show the readers of Tuk Arena precisely what 
it it. 

The opening hypothesis of Mr. Julian’s contribution is that 
democracy is a failure; that is, democracy is a failure with 
respect to one particular and important function of civil gov- 
ernment; namely, the management of the finances. 

To create a Treasury, to organize a system of finance, to 
administer that system in the interest of the people, have 
always in civilized time been regarded as one of the supreme 
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attributes of sovereignty. To transfer the management of 
the National Treasury and the administration of the finances 
from the sovereign and to put such management into the 
hands of any other than the sovereign would be regarded in 
any monarchical country as treason! Whoever or whatever 
the sovereign may be, the financial prerogative is unequivo- 
eally his. 

In the United States, under our democratic system, the 
people are the sovereign. We have no other. We desire no 
other. By the goodness of God we will have no other. We 
shall never have another until our national democracy shall be 
overthrown and obliterated. To propose any sovereign other 
than the people in this republic is to propose something which 
is subversive of the first principle of our national existence. 
To attempt to force the people or to cajole them into abdica- 
tion and to set up a special interest to rule over them is not 
only undemocratic and unrepublican; it is treasonable. To 
do so it to undermine the very principle of democracy. To 
do so is to renounce America. To do so is to deliver the 
glorious republic to her ravishers and to spit on the graves of 
our forefathers. To do so in part is to undermine in part; and 
to do so in whole is to destroy both the foundation and the 
superstructure of our free institutions. 

This is precisely what Mr. Julian does! He openly pro- 
poses that the management of the finances, being too great 
or too obscure or too sacred for the people and the represent- 
atives of the people, shall be entrusted to a class of persons 


‘ 


whom he designates as “a body of experienced business men.” 
His proposition is to substitute a money oligarchy for the free 
judgment and purpose of the American people, and then 
graciously to permit Congress to ratify the decrees of the 
oligarchy. He proposes that all political parties shall step 
out of the way, and that Congress itself shall abdicate until 
the “body of experienced business men” shall be ready to 
report. Albeit, political parties include in their following 
much more than ninety per cent of the whole citizenship 
of the republic. Perhaps ninety-nine men out of every hun- 
dred of our tremendous American democracy have a political 
affiliation. Mr. Julian proposes that the ninety and nine 
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shall be abolished, and that the remaining one, being an 
expert, shall take charge of the financial system of the people 
of the United States. Nor shall we fail to note the fact that 
the remaining one is the interested party! The assumption 
is that a syndicate composed of an insignificant fraction of 
the American people shall take their business away and trans- 
act it for them! 

This proposition of Mr. Julian’s is of a piece with the whole 
plan and purpose of the money oligarchy in the United States. 
The bottom principle of the scheme is to abolish the people 
and to substitute a special interest. The scheme is to destroy 
democracy. It is to destroy republicanism. It is to over- 
throw popular government. It is to build on the ruins of 
popular government a miserable despotism more contempti- 
ble (as contrasted with the sublime structure which it is in- 
tended to supplant) than is any monarchical or aristocratic 
usurpation in any of the governments of Europe. 

This scheme of the money power goes back for its principle 
to the theory that the American people are fools and weak- 
lings. It assumes that the people are infants, muling and 
puking in the nurse’s arms. It implies that the people are 
not fit to be trusted with their own affairs. It implies that 
they are a drove of cattle to be herded by their masters, 
driven to their pastures, and driven to their keep, fed, 
watered, goaded, butchered, and skinned by their drivers. 
And the drivers are, in this instance, according to Mr. Julian, 
to be a body of “disinterested business men!” Disinter- 
ested! 

It is a part of the plan of the money propaganda to dis- 
seminate among the people this notion of themselves and 
their representatives. The gilded aristocracy believe and 
teach that the people are a cross between a herd and a horde. 
As far as the influence of Wall Street extends, as far as the 
literary bureau of the Reform Club can stretch itself, as far 
as a subservient President and a conspiring Secretary of the 
Treasury and astute contributors of false arguments to maga- 
zines can reach,—thus far is spread this baleful and pernicious 
doctrine of subverting popular government and of instituting 
an oligarchy in its stead. 
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In order to effect this substitution of a selfish few for a 
great and unselfish people in the control of their national 
finances, with the consequent overthrow of public liberties 
in the United States, and the institution of an intolerable 
slavery for the free industries of the people, Mr. Julian per- 
ceives that it is necessary to remove many obstacles. He 
therefore proceeds to remove them. Whatever stands in the 
way of his scheme he proceeds to abolish. If the Democratic 
party be in his way (which it is), he assails and abolishes that. 
If the Republican party prove recalcitrant (a thing no longer 
to be feared!), he assails and abolishes that. If President 
Grant be good and subservient, Mr. Julian praises him; but 
if Grant be recusant, then he assails and abolishes him. If 
the Supreme-Court be tractable and follow the lines which 
Mr. Julian indicates for that great tribunal, then the Supreme 
Court is good and shall be saved; otherwise it is bad and shall 
be damned. If the House of Representatives have piped to 
Mr. Julian’s metre, then the House of Representatives is wise 
and patriotic; but if the House of Representatives have fol- 
lowed only the behests of the people, then is the body fit only 
for expurgation and anathema. If the Senate have permitted 
itself to be haltered and led around by the international gold 
league to ratify its acts and to give validity to the measures 
which the magnanimous Wall Street has invented with so 
much self-sacrifice and philanthropy “to preserve the national 
honor,”—then the Senate is the noble bulwark of public 
faith, the palladium of righteousness. But if the Senate 
have heeded the will of the nation and have impeded by ever 
so little the scheme of the universal plutocracy, then the Sen- 
ate has degenerated into a nest of demagogues, a club of 
incompetent politicians. 

As to individual men, Mr. Julian puts them up or puts 
them down according to the same criterion. Every man who 
has defended the people and the people’s cause, is a fool and 
a blatherskite. Every bloated gambler and monopolist in the 
United States is a patriot and a statesman provided only that 
he has favored that infamous scheme by which, in the course 
of twenty-five years, the old honest money-system of the 
United States has been taken away, and a new system, con- 
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ceived in fraud and brought forth in intrigue, has been sub- 
stituted, by which every man who has done a dollar’s worth 
of business has been compelled to transact that business and 


to discharge his deferred obligation not according to the law 
and the contract, but with a fraudulent unit of value more 
than twice as great as the counter of the statute and the Con- 
stitution. 

It is in the light of this exposition that Mr. Julian’s assault 
is to be understood and interpreted. We say nothing of the 
interplanetary egotism which enables an American writer to 
denounce everything in nature but himself and Grover Cleve- 
land. If Mr. Julian’s philosophy should be reduced to an 
apothegm it would read thus: “There are two sinless and 
all-wise intelligences—the writer and the twenty-fourth Presi- 
dent.” All the rest like sheep have gone astray. All the 
rest have floundered in the quagmire and have come forth 
soiled with mud, a spectacle to the world. Out of our wis- 
dom, however, has come forth sweetness. Out of the slayer 
has come forth strength. The strength and the sweetness 
have effervesced, and out of the effervescence, lo, there spring 
the Indianapolis Convention and the Monetary Commission. 
This force shall be a savor of life unto life. The “business 
interests” shall have possession of the finances of the United 
States, and the American people shall settle back into servi- 
tude and lie still. 

In the next place let us examine more fully some of the 
particulars of Mr. Julian’s paper. His first assault is on the 
greenback currency. They who provided this money and 
they who upheld it are stigmatized as “fiatists.” In this con- 
nection he does the Democratic party the honor to say that 
soon after the war it rallied to the support of the greenbacks. 
He says that the Democrats are chiefly responsible for the 
inflation measures of 1874. As a matter of fact, it was prin- 
cipally the protest and petition of the gold gamblers of lower 
New York against the policy of Hugh McCulloch that led to 
the cessation of the destruction of the greenback currency 
and the small measure of relief that was then secured to the 
people. 

In the course of his paper Mr. Julian assumes everything. 
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Having assumed that the greenback act was illegal—that the 
government of the United States had no right to save itself 
alive except on the impossible basis of gold—he next assumes 
that the twelve hundred millions of five-twenty bonds that 
were purchased at the par of that lawful money which the 
government had invented in the hour of its deadly peril— 
were payable, not in the currency with which they had been 
purchased, but in a currency of coin worth about two and a 
half times as much—unit for unit—as the dollar of the con- 
tract. On this assumption he justifies that scheme of 
supreme robbery which was perpetrated on the American peo- 
ple in March, 1869, by the misealled Act to Strengthen the 
Public Credit. 

This act, instead of being an act to strengthen the public 
credit or to strengthen anything else except the interests of 
the money gamblers, was an unmitigated and infamous out- 
rage; the first of many of its kind. And yet Mr. Julian 
defends it. He assails those who opposed the act. Why he 
does so when the act in question has passed under the con- 
tempt of history and the anathema of mankind, I know not. 
But one thing I know, and that is the extreme brevity of Mr. 
Julian’s memory. He has forgotten; while some of the rest 
of us have only forgotten to forget. In the year 1868, that 
is before the Act to Strengthen the Public Credit was passed, 
Mr. Julian was a Republican Representative in Congress; he 
was an Indiana Republican. He was one of the leaders of 
his party, which he had helped to drag along from its some- 
time milk-and-water policy on the slavery question to the 
open support of abolition and the championship of those 
measures by which, with many grimaces and cramps, the 
American Africans had been admitted to the full rights of 
citizenship. At that time Mr. Julian was also engaged in 
a high and laudable endeavor to secure an amendment to the 
Constitution granting the equal right of suffrage to the 
women of the United States. In the early summer of 1868, 
the Republican party of Mr. Julian’s State held its conven- 
tion, and among other things unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing financial plank in its platform: 


The public debt made necessary by the Rebellion should be honestly 
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paid; and all bonds issued therefor should be paid in legal tenders, com- 
monly called greenbacks, except where, by their express terms, they pro- 
vide otherwise. 


Mirabile dictu! Such was the platform of Mr. Julian and 
his party thirty years ago. That was before his judgment 
was obfuscated and his old-time manly impulses were abused 
and perverted to the extent of bringing him to his knees 
before the little gold image of Apis. That was in the patri- 
otic days ere the strong man bowed, and the keeper of the 
house trembled, and they that look out of the windows were 
darkened. In the face of this record it is not precisely con- 
sistent for the veteran publicist now to assail the opponents of 
the act of 1869, and to stigmatize them as fiatists. 

{n the same manner the author of “Our Party Leaders and 
the Finances” comes to the act of 1873. A reference to that 
act is enough to raise the gorge of nations. That act was the 
second great stage in our national iniquity. It was simply 
a fraud and a crime. It has upon it the withering curse of 
all patriots and true friends of the people. It was a scheme 
to rob the people of their old constitutional money, and 
silently and nefariously to substitute a new unit of money and 
account in place of the unit of the law and the contract. To 
tamper with an individual contract is conceded to be a crime. 
To tamper with our national contract and to convert our 
prodigious war debt into a form which should make it worth 
double, treble, quadruple the face value of the debt at the 
time it was contracted, was an iniquity which cannot be 
described in language. It requires some avenging angel to 
stand on Mount Ebal and curse it forever! 

The act of 1873 has entailed upon the American people 
enough of anguish and woe and heartbreak and despair to 
discharge them from all liability for their sins. The act has 
been a canker on the prosperity of the American nation. It 
has virtually destroyed free American citizenship. It has 
filled the land with an innumerable horde of tramps. It has 
populated graveyards and filled our harbors with the sodden 
bodies of ten thousand suicides. It has converted beggary 
into an institution, and created a clique of millionaires who 
have built up an invisible empire on the ruins of the Ameri- 
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can Republic. It has engendered a cabal of spoliators who 
own everything. They own the nation; the government of 
the United States is one of their trifling assets. 

This usurping oligarchy of money lords has invented num- 
berless methods of perverting the public judgment and trans- 
forming truth into falsehood. They have their retainers and 
their claqueurs, their clubhouses filled with sycophants, and 
their arsenals filled with shot and shells to blow into eternity 
all protestants against their empire and their administration. 

The acts of 1869 and 1873 are the deep fountains of all the 
baleful conditions in our present financial system. Out of 
those acts the present state of this great nation has been 
engendered. And now it has become necessary that these 
our national crimes shall be justified by casuists and be made 
a permanent and respectable part of our national history. 
Mr. Julian undertakes his part of this work with zeal. He 
defends every stage in our progress towards the establishment 
of an absolute industrial despotism on the basis of a gold 
dollar and a National-Bank bill. All the rest is to him trash. 

Permit me to ask Mr. Julian a question. In what cur- 
rency have the National-Bank bills of the United States been 
redeemable, and redeemed, in the whole thirty-five years since 
they were created? Have these bills ever been redeemable 
in gold? Never! Have they ever been redeemable in silver? 
Never! Have they ever been redeemable in coin? Never! 
Have the National Bankers ever been obliged to keep any- 
thing but grgenbacks in reserve against their outstanding 
promises to pay? Never! That is to say, the National 
Bankers have by the law, for a full lifetime, been permitted 
and authorized to redeem all of their own obligations in fiat 
money pure and simple! A single dollar in gold, or in silver, 
has never been exacted in payment from any National Banker 
for the notes which the government has given him as a free 
contribution to his welfare. 

All this has been necessary in order to uphold “the public 
credit,” to preserve “the national honor,” and to save the peo- 
ple from the heresy of fiat money! The National Banks have 
been based on fiat, and fiat only, from the first day of their 
existence. The bonds which they hold were purchased with 
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greenbacks, and every dollar of their outstanding circulation 
has always had the greenback for its redeemer! I repeat, 
therefore, that the scheme of the goldites, first for the substitu- 
tion of coin for legal-tender paper in the payment of the five- 
twenty bonds, then for the destruction of silver, and finally 
for the cancellation of the greenback currency is for its in- 
famy indescribable in human speech. No wonder that it 
has to be fortified and made secure by the agency of a Mone- 
tary Commission, a contributing Secretary of the Treasury, 
a subservient House of Representatives dodging under the 
bludgeon of a political tyrant, an administration as soft as 
wax in the hands of a doll-maker, and an outside advocate who 
appears in the pages of the Magazine of the People to make 
the worse appear the better reason 

In the next place Mr. Julian devotes several paragraphs of 
his article to what appears to be, but is not in fact, an exposi- 
tion of the constitutional place of the greenback currency as 
determined by the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. It is in this part that he treats the Supreme 
Court in so lordly and commanding a way. He estimates 
that body according to his own subjective opinions as to what 
the court ought to have decided and what it did decide. His 
representation of the case is well calculated to give the reader 
a wholly incorrect notion of what the Supreme Court has 
done in the way of fixing the constitutional status of legal 
tender. Mr. Julian has glossed the matter over and mis- 
represented it in a manner which, if I did not respect the 
writer, I should unhesitatingly declare to be unworthy of a 
pettifogger before a justice of the peace. 

Mr. Julian treats the preliminary decision of the Supreme 
Court, rendered on February 7th, 1870, as though the general 
constitutionality of the legal-tender act was in question at 
that time. It was not the constitutionality of the greenbacks 
which was involved in the case of Hepburn vs. Griswold, but 
it was the question whether the legal-tender act was retro- 
active as to those debts which were contracted before the 
act was passed! Ido Mr. Julian the honor to think that he 
knows that this was the question involved. He certainly 
does know it. The question of the retroactive effect of the 
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greenback law was one thing; the question of the present 
and prospective effect, that is, of the general constitutionality, 
of the act was another thing. The former did not involve, 
and the latter did involve, the bottom principle of the legal- 
tender law. 

The well-known difficulty and general injustice of making 
retroactive laws are well recognized in the legislative and 
judicial history of states. The Supreme Court in 1870 might 
well divide on such a question. A majority of the judges 
(five to three) thought that since preéxisting debts had been 
contracted on a basis of coin, the sovereignty of the nation 
could not avail to make those debts payable in a legal tender 
of paper. Even this decision, as Mr. Julian sets forth, was 
reversed in the following year. Instead of considering 
the question of whether it ought to have been reversed, he de- 
votes his space and energy to show that the reorganized court 
of 1871 had been packed by General Grant with a special 
view to securing a reversal. 

In making this charge against General Grant Mr. Julian 
undertakes to fathom the motives of that unquestionably hon- 
est man, and also the motives of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court. It may be noticed that he does not assail the motives 
of those who were in the majority in 1870, or of those who 
were in the minority in 1871. He stretches out his divining- 
rod over the members of the Supreme Court in these critical 
years and by his infallible intuitions divides the sheep from 
the goats. The anti-greenback sheep are righteous, but the 
greenback goats, which had been run in by the hero of Ap- 
pomattox in order that they might be counted, are iniquitous! 
That is, the good and the wise are, in the nature of the case, 
on our side, and the corrupt and foolish are on your side! 
Thus has it ever been with him who instead of seeking the 
truth of things makes a special plea in the interest of a false 
cause. 

But we are not yet done by a great deal with Mr. Julian’s 
exposition of the constitutionality of the greenbacks as tested 
by the decisions of the Supreme Court. Reading easily 
along, one might well arise from the perusal of Mr. Julian’s 
paper with the notion that the two decisions of the Court, 
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namely, that of Hepburn vs. Griswold of February 7, 1870, 
and the rehearing of that cause in the spring of 1871, neither 
of which touched the fundamental constitutionality of the 
greenbacks, are all that the Supreme Court has delivered on 
this great question. Note with particularity what Mr. Julian 
says: 

But the effects of this decision [of May 1, 1871] have been as 
calamitous as the methods of procuring it were indefensible. It recog- 
nizes the power of Congress to substitute irredeemable paper for gold 
and silver, and to compel every citizen to accept it in payment of all 
debts, while under a later decision this can be done in a time of peace; 


and the court declares that the remedy for legislative abuses must be 
sought at the polls, and not in the courts. 


Mr. Julian says casually, and as if it were a trifling matter 
hardly to be noticed in passing, that “under a later decision 
this [the right to make money absolutely] can be done in 
time of peace,” ete. Now this slight allusion, half-concealed 
and wholly inconclusive, refers to the great case of Juilliard 
vs. Greenman decided by the Supreme Court in 1884. And 
yet this was the critical, and the only critical and fundamental 
trial of the question, whether Congress has the right, in virtue 
of its sovereign power, whether in war or in peace, to create 
a legal-tender money. The preceding two decisions had been 
on the subordinate and only half-essential issue of the retroac- 
tive effect of the legal-tender act. But the decision of 1884 
struck to the heart and soul of the question. That question 
was argued powerfully before a full bench of nine justices, 
and it was decided in the affirmative by eight members of the 
Court, only a single member (Justice Field) dissenting. In 
the two preliminary trials, Mr. Julian is careful to state that 
the retroactive validity of the legal-tender act was declared 
unconstitutional by a majority of five to three; also, that the 
reversal was effected by a majority of five to four in a packed 
court; but he fails (for what purpose it is easy to discern) to 
say anything about the question involved, the importance of 
the issue, and the almost unanimous decision of the Court, 
in the supremely important case of Juilliard vs. Greenman, 
March 3, 1884. 

I am tempted to say something about this methol of con- 
ducting an argument. I have been taught to believe that the 
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discovery and establishment of truth are the first requisites 
in any message which a man may take the responsibility of 
delivering to his fellow men. This great principle applies 
even to a magazine contribution; at least it is intended to 
apply to contributions in Toe Arena. The failure to recog- 
nize this rule offends me. The ethical significance of the 
purposed suppression of truth jars somewhat on my old- 
fashioned prejudices, and makes me regret that I did not have 
the sterling advantage of being born in an age when casuistry 
was at a premium, and truth was regarded as an inconven- 
ience or an obsolete incumbrance. My education in this re- 
spect was neglected by my mother, and it is for this reason, 
no doubt, that I am not better able to appreciate Mr. Julian’s 
suppression of the major fact in his argument and his elabora- 
tion of two unimportant clauses. 

The fact is that the Supreme Court by the decision of 1884 
fixed forever the status of our legal-tender currency. The 
constitutionality of our greenback money is just as clearly 
affirmed and as deeply established as is any other fact in our 
legislative and judicial history. Not the abolition of African 
slavery itself, to which Mr. Julian so ably and honorably con- 
tributed, is any more completely imbedded in the legal 
structure of this republic than are the validity of legal-tender 
paper money and the power of Congress to create such money 
alike in time of war and time of peace. The absolute validity 
of the greenback law is a part of the constitutional history 
of the United States. I do Mr. Julian the credit to believe 
that he knows this fact as well as I do—only there is a dif- 
ference in our respective concepts of duty with regard to 
writing and publishing what we know to be the truth. 

I now purpose to point out a few of the particularly bright 
gems in Mr. Julian’s article. I select not wholly at random 
the following numbered list of his premium aphorisms. 
They are not given ipsissimis verbis, but as nearly as possi- 
ble they preserve the sense of his expressions. Let the reader 
note not only the meaning of these extracts from Mr. Julian’s 
philosophy, but also what becomes of them in the light of 
truth. These expressions gathered almost casually from the 
rich field of tares and cockle called “Our Party Leaders and 
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the Finances” 


remind one of so many Miltonian batrachians 
squatting at the ears of the slumbering citizenship of this re- 
public until they are touched with the spearhead of truth and 
transformed into their proper shapes. Here are more than a 
score of Mr. Julian’s favorite morsels: 

1. “It has been aptly said that silver dollars are metallic 
greenbacks.” 

2. “The loss to the people under the Bland-Allison act 
and the Sherman act aggregates $464,260,263.” 

3. “This amount has to be redeemed in gold like the 
greenbacks.” 

4. “Cleveland’s rugged honesty and peerless courage 
stayed the popular growing madness for several years.” 

5. “The Democratic party has become a danger signal 
in our political navigation and a menace to republican govern- 
ment.” 

6. “Congress had no more power to create money than 
it has to make iron swim.” 

7. “Congress had no more power to transmute a promise 
to pay money into actual money than it had to make some- 
thing out of nothing.” 

8. “Specie payments were not suspended in the great 
English Civil War nor by France in the long wars of Napo- 
leon.” 

9. “The National Banks were hostile to the decision [of 
the Supreme Court against the greenback law], and urged 
its reversal.” 

10. “The Supreme Court became the football of party 
polities.” 

11. “The safeguards and balances in our system of gov- 
ernment through which the people may be protected from 
the consequences of their own folly are thus [by the decision 
of the Supreme Court] swept away.” 

12. “The resumption of specie payments was seriously 
imperilled by the act of 1878.” 

13. “During the fifteen months ending with September, 
1896, $192,972,205 in gold were paid out on presentation 
of greenbacks.” 

14. “The Sherman act provided for the purchase of 
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4,000,000 dollars’ worth of silver per month, for which 
Treasury notes were given to be redeemable in gold.” 

15. “The Sherman act was passed as the price which the 
silver Senators demanded for their support of the McKinley 
tariff bill.” 

16. “The Sherman act was utterly disastrous in its 
effects.” 

17. “All of Major McKinley’s committals on the subject 
[of the money question], both in Congress and out of Con- 
gress, had been in favor of free silver.” 

18. “International bimetailism was totally ignored as an 
issue in the Presidential canvass of 1896.” 

19. “In November [of 1896] seven millions of voters de- 
manded the single gold standard and sent Mr. Bryan and his 
misguided disciples to their reckoning.” 

20. “The Republican party lacks leadership.” 

21. “Mr. Bryan made the speeches of the Republican 
leaders on the greenback question an object-lesson in 1896.” 

22. “Mr. Bryan failed to make the slightest addition to 
any man’s stock of knowledge.” 

23. “The situation is serious.” 

With this list of statements before us let us consider them 
seriatim: 

1. The silver dollars are not “metallic greenbacks” or any- 
thing else except so many full units of absolute primary 
money in precisely the same sense that gold dollars are full 
units of primary money. Every honest and well-informed 
man knows this to be true. 

2. The people did not lose by the Bland-Allison and Sher- 
man Acts $464,260,263, or any other number of dollars, or 
any single dollar; but on the contrary the people gained by 
both of these acts a very large advantage financially, indus- 
trially, and commercially. Mr. Julian figures up the alleged 
loss to the American people on the basis of the difference be- 
tween the bullion silver coined under the Bland-Allison and 
Sherman laws and the cornered gold dollars which have been 
substituted for the dollars of the law and the contract. 

As a matter of fact this disparity between the bullion price 
of silver and the coined price of gold only indicates the fact 
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that gold money has doubled and more than doubled its pur- 
chasing power. The real loss to the American people is in the 
falling off of the prices of all their products as measured by 
gold. The alleged loss of more than four hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars is one of the miserable juggles which the 
roldites have invented with which to cajole our citizens out of 
their senses. There was never a day after the Bland-Allison 
law was passed when the people of the United States, exclusive 
of the bondholders, were not distinctly the gainers thereby. 
And the same is true of the Sherman law of 1890. That law 
may be defined as the most salutary fraud that was ever per- 
petrated on mankind. 

3. Mr. Julian says that the whole loss referred to has to 
be “redeemed in gold like the greenbacks.” On the con- 
trary, not a dollar of it has to be redeemed “‘in gold.” Even 
if we should admit the loss, there is no compulsion on the 
government to redeem the silver certificates in gold, and there 
never has been any such compulsion. Under the extremest 
construction of the law they are, like the bonds, redeemable 
in coin. Coin is unmistakably defined by the act of July 14, 
1870. It is the absolute option of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to use silver dollars or gold dollars in all matters of 
redemption. Mr. Julian says “like the greenbacks.” The 
greenbacks are not redeemable in gold, and never were so re- 
deemable except at the option of the Treasury. The fact is, 
as we have seen above, that the greenbacks, according to the 
decision of our supreme tribunal, are not notes to be redeemed 
in anything, but are money absolute. It is true that the 
money gamblers have been permitted to raid the Treasury 
with the greenback currency, and to carry away its gold by 
the bucketful; but for this outrageous proceeding there has 
not been, and is not now, the slightest warrant of law. The 
depletion of the gold supply in the Treasury has been in every 
instance effected with the connivance and conspiracy of the 
Treasurer, else it could not have been done at all. 

4. The alleged “rugged honesty and peerless courage” of 
Grover Cleveland put in apposition with “the popular grow- 
ing madness” is particularly good. Whose government is the 
American republic any how? We know very well whose 
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government it was in the years 1892-96. It was a foolhardy 
government, the central impulse of which sprang from the 
Bank of England. It was a government which during every 
day and night of its existence proclaimed from the minaret, 
Lo illah il Allah—there is no god but Allah—and I am Allah. 
To this there should be added, Allahu akbar—which may be 
liberally rendered, “Allah is a pot of gold.” 

5. Mr. Julian declares that the Democratic party has be- 
come “a danger signal and a menace to republican govern- 
ment.” Does he really think so? The idea that the Democe- 
racy of America has become dangerous to the democracy of 
America is a form of speech which we hardly know whether 
to regard as humorous or only as absurd. In several parts of 
Mr. Julian’s article, particularly in those in which he becomes 
sarcastic, the unconscious humor is sufficient to stock a 
comedy. To what is the Democracy dangerous? Is it dan- 
gerous to itself? Is it the office even of a populist to kill him- 
self? If that were so, I do not doubt that Mr. Julian would 
delight in having him perform his duty! 

This ery of the danger of democracy is only an expiring 
wail of the Middle Ages. It is the groan of the feudal baron 
redivivus. I do not doubt that the Money Power and all of 
its attachés and worshippers are terrorized at the apparition 
of democracy. Thus was it ever. The Tories of the Revolu- 
tion could not bear the sight of a democrat. In Wall Street 
a democrat is more dreaded than a buccaneer or a guerrilla. 
When Senator Tillman went into that Holy Place and looked 
around, he was gazed at as an escaped chimpanzee that ought 
to be seized by the posse and incarcerated. The sight of Will- 
iam Jennings Bryan in the gallery of the Stock Exchange 
would produce more horror among the patriotic gentlemen 
and Christian gamblers storming and shouting on the floor, 
than if he were Diabolus with iron horns and lolled-out tongue 
of fire. Truly democracy is dreadful! Nothing is so fatal to 
the upholders of the publie credit as an innocent democrat. 
The men who thresh wheat and dig potatoes and shear sheep 
and bale cotton are the monsters whom Mr. Julian declares 
to be “a menace to republican government.” They are the 
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menace of Mr. Julian’s kind of government, and they are 
going to menace it more and more, until it is broken into 
fragments and shovelled into the sea. 

6. Mr. Julian says that Congress could as well make iron 
swim as to transmute a promise to pay money into actual 
money. This seems to be Mr. Julian’s pet abomination. We 
agree that Congress cannot make iron swim. Mr. Julian 
might have added that Congress cannot keep iron from 
swimming if it be in quicksilver. But Congress can create 
money ; it has created money; and some of these days it will 
do it again ! 

7. The profoundest element of untruth in what Mr. Julian 
says is his definition of the greenback as a “promise to pay.” 
It is no such thing. I solemnly aver that under the statute 
and under the interpretation of the statute by the Supreme 
Court of the United States the greenback is not a promise to 
pay, and never was. The phrase “promise to pay” on the 
face of the greenback bill was originally fudged into it by the 
Treasury Department without the slightest warrant of law. 
On the reverse of the greenback it is defined truly and simply 
as “one dollar” or “ten dollars” or “one hundred dollars.” 
On the obverse the phrase “promise to pay” was put there 
without the authority of Congress, and to this day no such 
authority has ever been given. Meanwhile the validity of the 
greenback as absolute money has been constitutionally deter- 
mined, and as a corollary of this construction we add that the 
cancellation of a greenback dollar is simply the destruction 
of a dollar. It is the contraction of the currency by just so 
much. Being so, the cancellation of the greenbacks is now 
the favorite measure of the Money Power in the United States. 

8. The character of Mr. Julian’s paper as a special plea 
is capitally illustrated in his saying that specie payments were 
not suspended “during the Civil War in England nor by 
France during the Napoleonic wars.” Why did he not say 
by England during the Napoleonic wars? That would have 
been richness. England suspended for more than twenty 
years ; that is, for a period several years longer than the time 
of our suspension in the United States. Mr. Julian’s skill 
in omitting matters well known to him is astonishing. An 
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_ attorney adopts this method when his cause requires it, but 
the magazine contributor never! 

At the time of the English Revolution specie payments were 
not suspended on the Royalist side for the reason that Saint 
Charles I had the plate of his royalist friends turned into coin 
enough to last as long as coin would do any good to him or 
his cause. As to Oliver and his Ironsides they had a way of 
making the enemy pay the bill. Under such conditions why 
should specie payment be suspended? Napoleon at the begin- 
ning of his career fell back upon the despised assignats. 
Afterwards he had a way of bringing home from the various 
capitals of Europe certain sums which, though they cost him 
nothing, made a full treasury; and in the meantime England 
suspended. Mr. Julian will have to revise! 

9. The author of “Our Party Leaders and the Finances” 
tells us that the National Banks were hostile to the first de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, which was against the green- 
back law. Certainly, certainly. It was their interest to be 
hostile, most hostile. How could they then do business with- 
out the greenbacks? The greenbacks were their only redemp- 
tion fund. The law required them to keep the equivalency 
of about one-fifth of their circulation in greenbacks. They 
could not then with the greenbacks raid the Treasury of gold; 
for there was none. The dear gold was over in the Bank of 
England. The greenbacks were, therefore, a necessity. At 
that stage they were as essential to the banking interest as they 
were to the people. The banks have played their game thus: 
use the greenbacks as long as they will do us good; then de- 
stroy them “in order to preserve the National Honor.” 

10. Mr. Julian says the Supreme Court in 1871 and 1884 
became “the football of party politics.” Suppose we take 
the decision of 1884 on the greenback law, when eight judges, 
not under pressure, against a single judge declared the power 
of Congress to be absolute in the matter of making money, 
and compare it with the decision of the court in 1893 on the 
Income Tax. If the Supreme Court was a football in 1884 
what was it in 1893! 

11. Under this head Mr. Julian argues that the American 
people ought to be “protected from the consequences of their 
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own folly.” He means protected by a Supreme Court that 
will decide all financial issues as the Money Power wants them 
decided. The idea that the American people ought to be 
protected from the consequences of their own folly is particu- 
larly good; but the notion that a Supreme Court under the 
dictation of the Money Power should be commissioned to give 
the protection is still better. I can conceive that under cer- 
tain circumstances a flock of sheep might be protected from 
the consequences of their own folly; but the protection of the 
American people (who are fully able to protect themselves) 
by means of a Supreme Judiciary of Gold Bugs is too pre- 
posterous for serious discussion. It is a proposition which 
one of the philosophers of Laputa might well have made to 
Captain Lemuel Gulliver. 

12. Mr. Julian alleges that the resumption of specie pay- 
ments in 1879 was seriously imperilled by the remonetization 
of silver in 1878. How did the act of 1878 “imperil” the re- 
sumption of specie payments? We have always been foolish 
enough to suppose that the remonetization of silver was a 
great and distinct aid to resumption. We have supposed that 
without remonetization resumption would have been problem- 
atical if not impossible. True it is that in order to reach re- 
sumption the tremendous war debt had not in the period just 
preceding been reduced by a single dollar in nearly six years. 
Meanwhile the value of that debt was augmented by every 
turn of the crank, and the intolerable burden was laid upon 
posterity in order “to uphold the public credit.” Oh, that 
was a great game! In the retrospect it seems prodigious. 
But what we allege is that the remonetization of silver by 
broadening the metallic basis greatly assisted in restoring the 
parity of value between the coin and the paper money of the 
United States. 

13. Mr. Julian says that in the fifteen months ending with 
September, 1896, gold to the extent of $192,972,205 was ex- 
pended in the redemption of greenbacks. True! Who ex- 
pended it? The Secretary of the Treasury. Under what 
law? Undernolaw! Aye, there wasa law. It was the law 
of Wall Street. It was the edict of the money gamblers who 
had contrived a scheme to get more bonds—and got them. 
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They held a bludgeon over the government. They said, 
Stand and deliver; and Carlisle delivered. He gave away his 
gold for greenbacks when he was not obliged to do it. He 
gave away his 262,000,000 dollars’ worth of bonds, and the 
Morgan syndicate pocketed nineteen millions of the proceeds 
and went off yachting. Mr. Carlisle, if he wanted to act in 
the character of a redeemer, had plenty of silver, and silver 
was coin, and coin was the law, and the law was righteousness. 
He paid out gold because it was demanded. He permitted the 
Treasury to be looted. He and the bond gamblers winked at 
each other across the counter, while the thing was done. The 
picture is worthy to be commemorated in art. 

14. In this paragraph Mr. Julian says that the Sherman 
act “provided for the purchase of 4,000,000 dollars’ worth of 
silver per month, for which Treasury notes were to be given 
redeemable in gold.” Here it is again. Is it possible that 
the American people have no more information and no more 
sense than to believe such indescribable stuff as is contained 
in the above paragraph? It was not 4,000,000 dollars’ worth 
of silver or any other number of dollars’ worth of silver, but 
4,500,000 ownces of silver that should be purchased under the 
Sherman law. The Treasury notes given in the purchase 
of silver under the Sherman act were not redeemable in gold. 
It is out of the question to suppose that Mr. Julian does not 
know this. What does he mean in going before the world 
in this garb of unmitigated misrepresentation? The Treas- 
ury notes given in the purchase of silver under the Sherman 
act were—and are—redeemable in coin, standard coin. 
Standard coin exists in two kinds under our statute. The 
two kinds are silver and gold. The unit until 1873 existed 
in silver only. For five years after that date the unit existed 
in gold only; but in that interval silver and gold were at a 
parity, so that the abolition of the silver unit for the time 
made no difference in the equity of debts. With 1878 the 
silver unit was restored. It was restored absolutely. No 
clause in any subsequent legislation has disturbed it. The 
unit exists in silver this New Year’s day of 1898 as much as 
the unit exists in gold. Therefore the “coin” of the statute 
is of both kinds. Coin is not gold any more than it is silver. 
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It is not silver any more than it is gold. It is silver or gold at 
the option of the payer; mark you well, the option of the payer! 
Carlisle was the payer. He permitted the money gamblers 
to take his option from him, or rather to take away the price- 
less option of the American people without a word of protest. 
When Mr. Julian says that the Treasury notes which were 
used in the purchase of silver under the Sherman act were 
given to be redeemable in gold, he says what is not true. 

15. Neither is it true, as Mr. Julian alleges, that the Sher- 
man act was passed as the “price which the silver Senators 
demanded for their support of the McKinley tariff bill.” 
This allegation is a recent discovery. The Sherman act was 
notoriously passed as a cunning invention of John Sherman 
himself in collusion with President Harrison and Speaker 
Reed. The compromise was invented by the goldites in their 
own interest. It was perhaps the shrewdest piece of legisla- 
tion ever devised in our times. The law was so prepared and 
expressed that the subsequent abrogation of a single clause 
would undo the whole fabric and leave silver absolutely ex- 
posed to the wiles of the international Gold League; and the 
thing foreseen by the inventors of the Sherman law actually 
came to pass. 

The repeal of the purchasing clause did the business for 
the people of the United States. The men who engineered 
the Sherman bill through Congress may have been this or 
that, but they were not fools. It is not true that the silver 
Senators demanded the Sherman act as the price of anything. 
The silver Senators demanded free coinage, and voted for it, 
and carried it by a majority of seventeen. Such was the press- 
ure of the administration and of the Republican leaders and 
of Wall Street upon the Senate, that the Senate to its shame 
yielded to the compromise and went back upon its haunches. 

16. The Sherman act was not, as Mr. Julian alleges, 
“utterly disastrous in its effects.” Bad as it was, it was good. 
It was, as we have said, the most salutary of all frauds. It 
was so salutary that if Congress had stood to its colors in 1893- 
94 we should to-day have free coinage; and the Goldites? 
Well, in that event they might have taken care of themselves 
the best way they could. It was not our funeral. 
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17. Under this head we are happy to agree in full with 
Mr. Julian. He says that “all of Major McKinley’s com- 
mittals on the Money Question both in Congress and out of 
Congress have been in favor of free silver.” True, most true. 
But what does that amount to when a man is President? It 
is cruel for Mr. Julian to bring up President McKinley’s rec- 
ord in this way. He might have left that duty to us. It 
would have afforded us great pleasure to point out the fact 
which Mr. Julian has so exactly and politely set forth, namely, 
that Major McKinley and Congressman McKinley never 
made an utterance on the question under discussion except 
in favor of free silver until what time the prudent Wall Street, 
looking around for a suitable agent to do its bidding for the 
next four years, saw him, loved him, believed in him, and said, 
“H-s-sh!” 

18. In the next place Mr. Julian alleges that “interna- 
tional bimetallism was totally ignored as an issue in the Presi- 


dential canvass of 1896.” 


On the contrary, it was the deter- 
mining fact in that canvass. Does anybody suppose that but 
for the hypocritical profession of international bimetallism 
the Republican party in 1896 would have kept step and voted 
for the Advance Agent of Prosperity? Nay, nay; the Repub- 
licans by the hundred thousand, honest and hoodwinked as 
they were, thought that the hypocrites meant something by 
professing international bimetallism. Of course they did not 
mean anything, but their profession prevailed; and if it had 
not prevailed every intelligent man knows that William Mc- 
Kinley would not to-day be President of the United States. 
19. In the next place, Mr. Julian says that “seven mil- 
lions of American voters in November, 1896, demanded the 
single gold standard, and sent Mr. Bryan and his misguided 
disciples to their reckoning.” Seven millions of voters did 
not demand any such thing. Not seven millions of voters 
or six millions or five millions or four millions demanded the 
gold standard. There are not to-day four millions of goldites 
absolute in the United States. The result in November of 
1896 was the product of a juggle. It was neither more nor 
less. It was a miserable juggle; the verdict was a false ver- 
dict, obtained by fraud and registered in terms which the peo- 
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ple have never ratified, and which they will reverse at the 
first opportunity. As to sending William Jennings Bryan 
to his reckoning, that is probably true. He has been at his 
reckoning ever since the election! No other statesman of 
this republic has ever so reckoned with his adversaries. It 
is a marvellous reckoning, and the announcement of the re- 
sult is only suspended for a little season. 

20. In the next place Mr. Julian says that the Republican 
party lacks leadership. Agreed. The Republican party 
lacks several things, but leadership in particular. It lacks 
leadership more than it lacks anything else except one thing 
—patriotism. 

21. Under this head it is alleged that Mr. Bryan recited 
the speeches of the Republican leaders on the greenback ques- 
tion, and that he made these speeches an object-lesson in 1896. 
No doubt he did. That, as Mr. Kipling would say, is Bryan’s 
“awful way of doing business.” 

22. Mr. Julian declares that William J. Bryan failed in 
his speeches to make the slightest addition to any man’s stock 
of knowledge. That depends on who the man is. There are 
men in this world to whom any slight increment of knowledge 
is an impossibility. There are those whose opinions and in- 
formation are so falsely interlocked as to make any slight re- 
adjustment in the interest of truth inevitably fatal. That 
Mr. Bryan could teach Mr. Julian anything we solemnly dis- 
believe! That he has been able to instruct and electrify the 
majority of the American people is a fact which I should not 
care to controvert. Indeed I dwell upon it with delight. 

23. Last of all Mr. Julian says, “The situation is serious.” 
Admitted. The situation is serious. It is most serious. It 
is so serious that thoughtful and patriotic men are rising in 
their majesty to confront “the situation,” and to rectify it by 
their might. There are those in America who still hear the 
bugle call of freedom loud and shrill. The trumpeter stands 
on the hilltops, and the blast which he blows echoes far. It 
resounds from hill and valley, and the morning breezes waft 
it to the prairies and the seas. All our New World is lumi- 
nous with a rising political hope. The radiance of it flashes 
like the beams of the coming sun across all landscapes. It 
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is a radiance that kisses the fields and illumines the crest of 
far-off mountains. 


Its splendor falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story. 


By the favor of heaven, we intend to redeem our glorious 
country from thraldom; to restore it to the simplicity of the 
Fathers; to rescue it from impending servitude to a par- 
venu aristocracy; and to transmit it an unsullied gift to our 
children—a heritage consecrated to human liberty under the 
democracy of man. 
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THE REVISION OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


BY HON. WALTER CLARK, 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of North Carolina, 


T IS strange that this subject has not heretofore more 
| powerfully attracted the attention of the electorate of 
the Union. Our Federal Constitution was adopted a 
hundred and ten years ago. In that time every State then ex- 
isting has, one after another, radically revised its constitution, 
and most of them more than once. Indeed there is no State 
that has not revised its constitution except those most lately 
admitted; and such have been the rapid changes from our 
growth in population and wealth and the new dangers arising 
to be guarded against that the constitution of New York re- 
quires imperatively that the question of a Constitutional Con- 
vention shall be submitted to the people every twenty years, 
and permits it oftener if the legislature shall think proper. 
Even in so conservative a State as North Carolina there have 
been three Constitutional Conventions since the War, and it 
has besides adopted sundry amendments by the legislative 
mode prescribed in the constitution. 

If this is true as to the States, and if we so rapidly outgrow 
the organic law prescribed but a few years before, for a 
stronger reason it is true of the Federal Constitution, which, 
adopted at Philadelphia in September, 1787, for an entirely 
different people amid vastly different surroundings, is now like 
the clothing of boyhood worn by the nearly mature man, which 
galls and binds his massive limbs and interferes with his de- 
velopment. To say that the Federal Constitution of 1787 is 
now a misfit in many respects is a self-evident proposition. It 
could not be otherwise. Great and wise as that instrument in 
many respects was, it was intended for the people and the sur- 
roundings of that day. Therein was such fitness as it had. Its 
creators could not foresee the requirements of this time; our 
present development and proportions were beyond their wild- 


est dreams. If by any possibility they could have foreseen 
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vhat provisions were most suitable in a constitution fitted for 
this day, and had adopted it, such a constitution would have 
been unfitted for that time and unacceptable. But they clear- 
ly foresaw that with the process of time the Constitution must 
become a misfit and hence the provision for two distinct modes 
of amending it. Each generation has a right to enact its own 
laws and shape its own institutions. This is the sacred right 
of self-government. No dead hand from the past should lay 
its paralyzing clasp upon the living to check our progress and 
leave us defenceless against the enemies created by the rapidly 
changing conditions of modern life. Government exists for 
the people, not the people for the government. 

How could a Federal Constitution of one hundred and ten 
years ago be suitable to this day, when each State has so often 
had to change its own organic law? Not withholding any 
meed of the praise bestowed upon our Federal Constitution, 


it must be remembered that it was so far from being accept- . 


able even when first presented that many States ratified with 
the understanding that amendments would be made, and sug- 
gested amendments at the time of their ratification. Accord- 
ingly ten amendments were suggested by the very first Con- 
gress that met, that of 1789, and were adopted by the States. 
Another defect was made apparent by a decision of the Fed- 
eral Supreme Court in the case of Chisholm vs. Georgia, and 
the 11th Amendment, protecting the States against that as- 
sumption of power by the Court, was submitted by Congress 
in 1794 and promptly ratified. The contested Presidential 
election of 1801 showed another dangerous defect in the or- 
ganic instrument, which was patched up (imperfectly, as the 
contested election of 1876 showed) by the 12th Amendment, 
submitted by Congress in 1803, and ratified by the States 
within nine months thereafter. Three other amendments fol- 
lowed in the wake of the great civil war. How far it would 
have been possible to have averted the vast loss of life and 
property, and the resultant taxation since, if the original Con- 
stitution had been more wisely and clearly drawn, or if timely 
and proper amendments had been made, it would be a sad and 
a profitless task tc consider now. 

When the Federal Constitution of 1787 was sent forth, it 
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was provided for a people of 5,000,000 scattered along the At- 
lantic slope. We are now trying to make it do duty for 
70,000,000 settled from ocean to ocean, and from the great 
lakes to the Gulf. Then our population was mostly rural, for 
three years later, at the census of 1790, we had but five towns 
in the whole country which had as many as 6,500 inhabitants 
each, and only two others had over 4,000; now we have the 
second largest city on the globe, and several that have passed 
the half-million mark. Then we had seventy-five post offices, 
with $37,000 annual post-office expenditure. Now we have 
75,000 post offices and an annual postal expenditure of $90,- 
000,000. 

During the first ten years the expenditures of the Federal 
government, including payments on the Revolutionary debts, 
averaged about $10,000,000 annually. In the last few years 
they have averaged fifty times that sum. When the Constitu- 
tion was adopted, Virginia was easily the first State in influ- 
ence and population, having one-fourth the population of the 
whole country; and North Carolina stood third; while New 
York, which then stood fifth, now has almost double the popu- 
lation of the whole Union of that date, and several other States 
now have a population greater than the original Union, whose 
very names were then unheard of and over whose bosoms the 
savage and the buffalo roamed unmolested. Then steamboats, 
railroads, gas, electricity (except as a toy in Franklin’s hands), 
and a thousand other inventions and discoveries which have 
profoundly modified the life and thought and wants of the 
people, and governmental requirements and dangers, were still 
in the womb of the future. Corporations were then so few 
that not till four years later, in 1791, did New York incorpo- 
rate its first bank; and the charter for the second bank was 
only obtained by the subtlety of Aaron Burr, who concealed 
the banking privileges in an act incorporating a water com- 
pany. 

Not to particularize further, we are farther from those 
times in point of development and changes than those days 
were from the times of Elizabeth; and in many respects even 
more distant are we from that era than it was from the age of 
William or Alfred. Indeed, the Convention in some respects 
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(as shown by prompt amendments) did not correctly express 
the feelings and wants of its own day. It was a small body, 
only 55 in number, of whom only 39 concurred in the final re- 
sult. They had no benefit from the public opinion of their 
own day, but sat within closed doors. Their work was barely 
ratified by conventions in several States, and in no instance 
received the imprimatur of the people of a single State. 

That the Constitution was as good as it was is a marvel, and 
it has been eulogized accordingly. But had it been perfect 
then—and it was not—it could not, in the wonderful develop- 
ment of more than a century, fail to be in many respects inade- 
quate for this generation; and it must become more and more 
so as the years pass. It cannot be long before we have a pop- 
ulation of 100,000,000, and even that is small to what is just 
beyond. We have as yet only 

The first low wash of waves 
Where soon shall roll a human sea. 


Alaska, whose climate forbids hope of its ever becoming a 
State, and the expected admission of Hawaii, which indicates 
a colonial policy, are features unprovided for by a Constitu- 
tion which contemplated merely a union of co-equal states, 
and not permanent territories or colonies. 

Time and the reader’s patience would fail me to discuss the 
many particulars in which the present Federal Constitution 
needs revision, even if I possessed the ability and the author- 
ity to indicate all its shorteomings,—wherein the ancient 
garment should be let out, wherein it should be gathered in, 
what rents should be sewn up and double-proofed which the 
sword has cut, what holes and tears should be darned which 
the Judiciary have made, or where the Executive or Congress 
has worn the garment too thin. Such matters require more 
elaboration and most careful thought. I shall only indicate 
in a broad way the inherent defect which was in the original 
instrument, and which time has but accentuated. 

In the first place, the Constitution of the United States was 
never democratic. The experiment of self-government was 
then new, and the masses were not educated. The school- 
master was not abroad in the land. The dominant minds in 
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that Convention, almost without exception, feared to trust the 
people. There were leaders, like Hamilton, who preferred a 
monarchy, and who made small concealment of a belief that 
“to that complexion it must come at last.” There was quiet 
talk of calling to the throne the second son of George III, he 
who was afterwards the infamous Frederick Duke of York. 
As I have said, that no breath of public opinion might blow 
upon the Convention the doors were hermetically sealed— 
closed in the faces of the people of whose welfare its mem- 
bers were assuming to act as guardians. 

That an instrument so constructed, by such men, and for a 
people averaging in point of education so far below the pres- 
ent generation, should have been undemoctatic was to have 
been expected. That it has remained so till this day is the 
unexpected. The very preamble, “We, the people of the 
United States,” is a misrecital, for neither the original Consti- 
tution nor any amendment thereto has ever been submitted 
to the people (as is usual in regard to changes in the State 
constitutions). Of the three great departments of govern- 
ment, the Executive, the Judicial, and the Legislative, the 
Constitution gave the people only a voice in selecting one-half 
of the legislative. And that remains, so far as constitutional 
forms go, to this day the share of the people in this Federal 
government, one-half of one-third. In all the rest the people 
were given no voice whatever. The Executive was made elec- 
tive by electors, and it was contemplated that those electors 
should be as free to select the Executive as members of the 
State legislatures to select a Federal Senator. In fact, down 
till after the memorable contest between Adams, Clay, Craw- 
ford, and Jackson in 1824, in the majority of States the Pres- 
idential electors were chosen by the State legislatures, and 
they were still so chosen by South Carolina till after the late 
war. Even since the choice of electors was committed to the 
people by State action, the Constitutional provision still gives 
the electors the absolute right to vote irrespective of the will 
of their constituents. That electors have ordinarily (though 
not always) obeyed the will of those voting for them is a trib- 
ute to the force of public opinion, which in this respect has 
been more powerful than the Constitution, and without formal 
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amendment has reversed the mode of election prescribed and 
contemplated by that instrument. 

The Senate is still not elective by the people. In many 
States the people have attempted to apply to the election of 
United States Senator the same method which has captured the 
choice of the Executive, by making the members of the legis- 
lature guoad hoc electors, pledged like Presidential electors to 
vote for a nominee named by a popular convention. But 
the plan has not always worked satisfactorily, and has been 
tried in only some of the States. A constitutional amendment 
to elect the Senators of each State by the votes of its people 
instead of its legislature has more than once passed the lower 
House of Congress, and once at least by a unanimous vote, but 
the Senate itself has always defeated this measure to give the 
people more power in their government. In the present day, 
when we have so many startling instances of the power of vast 
corporations in determining the choice of Senators, and the 
scandal and expense of prolonged sessions of State legislatures 
taken up with the selection of a Senator,—a duty which the 
people could discharge more satisfactorily and without any 
expense, by electing the Senator on the same day Members of 
Congress are chosen,—it is more than ever imperative that the 
Constitution should be revised and made democratic in the 
mode of choosing the Senators. 

Not only did the Constitution bar the people from a voice 
in the election of Senators and President, but as a further 
check it placed in the hands of the Executive the veto power 
upon any action of the Representatives chosen by the people 
to the lower House, if by any chance that will should also be 
voiced by the Senate. The veto power has not been exercised 
by the monarchy or ministry in England since 1707, just 
eighty years before the adoption of the Constitution by which 
the veto was revived. It certainly has no proper place in a 
republic, in which the will of the people, duly expressed in an 
orderly and proper manner by their chosen representatives, 
should be the law of the land till changed in the same mode. 
The veto is an anachronism, and is in fact a survival from 
times when the people’s representatives could not legislate 
without the assent of the monarch expressly given to each act. 
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Goldwin Smith, in his “Political History of United States,” 
correctly describes our President as being an “elective king,” 
with powers very far surpassing those of the English sover- 
eign, and equalled by very few autocrats. 

The phrase, however, was not original with Mr. Smith, but 
was borrowed from a French publicist, who some years ago 
affirmed that “England is a republic with an hereditary presi- 
dent, and the United States is a monarchy with an elective 
king.” 

But by far the most dangerous, the most undemocratic and 
unrepublican feature of the Constitution, and the one most 
subject to abuse, is the mode of selecting the Federal judges. 
They are not only selected without the people having any voice 
whatever in the choice of this important class of their servants, 
but they are selected by the Executive, whom by the Consti- 
tution the people were to have no voice in choosing, and are 
subject to confirmation by that branch of the legislature in 
whose selection the people still have no voice. To aggravate 
the matter still further, these servants are appointed for life, 
and mistakes, or bias, or private influence exerted in their 
selection are beyond correction. Our government is based on 
public opinion. A “decent regard for the opinions of man- 
kind” was averred in the great Declaration of July 4, 1776. 
Public opinion, when formally expressed by our servants 
freely chosen, is our statute law. When expressed with more 
formality it is our organic law. Yet, by a process in which 
the people have no voice, we place in positions those who look 
down upon and revise and negative when they see fit, the 
actions of the Executive and the legislature, and there is no 
check upon the unlimited and wilful exercise of this power 
save in cases of corruption, and then only by the cumbersome 
and impractical method of impeachment. In England a judge 
can be removed by a simple address of Parliament; and the 
constitutions of Massachusetts and New Hampshire have the 
same provision. But the Federal judges are not subject to 
any restriction from that public opinion which is the corner- 
stone of a republican form of government, either in the man- 
ner of their selection, or by the power of removal upon an 
address of the legislature, as in England, or by being subject 
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to review, as by holding for a term of years. They are as truly 
beyond the will of the people as the Czar of all the Russias. 
That under such a system abuses have been as infrequent as 
they have been (though they are not unknown) is due not to 
the system, but to the usually high character of the lawyers on 
that bench, who, though selected by a vicious method, have 
been ordinarily superior to the temptations within their reach. 
With the growing power of corporations, and the evils attend- 
ant thereon, we are not without warnings that we cannot 
trust so medieval a mode of selecting judges any longer with 
safety. This much is to be said in excuse of the framers of the 
Federal Constitution, that in those days few judges were se- 
lected by the people, and that the vast power since developed 
in the judiciary, of setting aside and annulling legislative and 
executive action, was unsuspected. It had been asserted in 
one or two cases of small importance, but its scope and effect 
were not discerned; hence its abuse was not provided against 
in the Constitution. That duty has devolved upon us. 

So generally indeed has this evil of a life judiciary selected 
by others than the people, and without supervision, been seen 
and provided against in the several States, that in forty-two 
out of the forty-five the judges now hold for a fixed term of 
years, and thus their conduct comes up periodically for review. 
As to the other three States, in Rhode Island the judges hold 
only from year to year, for any one can be dropped by a ma- 
jority vote of the annual legislature. In Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire, as I have stated, the judges can at any time 
be removed by the executive upon an address voted by a ma- 
jority in the legislature; so that in every jurisdiction save the 
United States the conduct of the judges is subject to super- 
vision and disapproval. It cannot be that the popular senti- 
ment and the public necessity which have made the judges 
elective in so many States do not obtain as to the United 
States judges. The Constitution therefore should not only be 
made democratic as to the election of United States Senators, 
but the judges also should be chosen by the people, and for a 
term of years, and for the same reasons that the people of the 
States have made their State judges elective. The same rea- 
sons that apply to the one apply to the other with equal force. 
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No State that has once made its judges elective has gone back 
to the appcintive system. A proposition of that kind sub- 
mitted to the people of New York was overwhelmingly voted 
down. Under our theory of government, it must be admitted 
that the people are the best judges of whom they should have 
for their public officials. There is indeed but one objection 
which can be made to the proposition to make judges elective 
by the people, and that is a flat denial that they are capable of 
selecting the best servants, and the assertion that some one 
else can do it for them better than they can for themselves. 

It was in 1820, long after he had retired from the heated 
theatre of action, that Mr. Jefferson made his celebrated dec- 
laration that the Federal judges were “a corps of sappers and 
miners steadily undermining the Constitution.” It was two 
years later, in 1822, that he wrote his letter to Mr. Barry in 
which he expressed his view that the Constitution should be 
amended by restricting the Federal judges to terms of six 
years. When the Federal judges are made elective by the 
people, the United States district judges and district attorneys 
can be elected by the people of their districts, as State district 
judges and district attorneys and Members of Congress are 
chosen; the circuit judges by the people of their circuits, the 
Supreme Court judges by the people of the States composing 
their respective circuits, and the Chief Justice by the whole 
Union. 

That the public sentiment is in favor of this reform is evi- 
denced not only by the same change as to the manner of elect- 
ing State judges, but by common observation. As long ago as 
1891 a distinguished judge and law writer, and the editor of 
a leading law magazine in this country, wrote (25 American 
Law Review, 288, March, 1891): 

If the proposition to make the Federal judiciary elective instead of 
appointive is once seriously discussed before the people, nothing can stay 
the growth of that sentiment, and it is almost certain that every session 


of the Federal Supreme Court will furnish material to stimulate that 
growth. 


In what I have said there has been no intention to reflect 
upon the Federal judges either singly or in a body, but the 
present mode of their selection and tenure is undemocratic 
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and medizval, and capable of untold abuses. No depository 
of power in this country should be above the power of public 
supervision of his conduct. It is time that this matter was 
fully and thoroughly discussed and the reform brought about. 
It is no injustice to the public servants who happen to occupy 
the offices which may be affected to agitate for a reform re- 
quired by the public interest. 

I am aware that every Federal judge below the Supreme 
Court, though nominally holding for life, can be abolished by 
an act of Congress, since the power that creates a Federal 
district or circuit can abolish it at will. If it can abolish one 
district, it can abolish all at once. Several districts have from 
time to time been abolished, notably two in 1801. And we 
know that the sixteen circuit judges created by the judiciary 
act in 1801 were abolished eighteen months later. It is true 
that, under the stress of great public excitement, every United 
States district and circuit judge can be legislated out of office 
by a simple act of Congress and a new system re-created with 
new judges, but that would be a strong measure, and, unlike a 
constitutional amendment, might be a reflection upon the in- 
cumbents. It is also true, as has been pointed out by distin- 
guished lawyers, that while the Supreme Court cannot thus 
be abolished, it exercises its appellate functions “with such 
exceptions and under such regulations as Congress shall make” 
(Constitution, Art. III, Sec. 2), and that as Congress enacted 
the judiciary act of 1789, it can modify or repeal it at will. 
In 1831 the attempt was made to repeal the 25th section of 
the judiciary act of 1789, by virtue of which writs of error 
lay from State Supreme Courts in certain cases. Though the 
section was not repealed, the repeal was supported and voted 
for by such men as Henry Clay and James K. Polk, names 
which have not yet lost their music in our ears. 

But what is desired is not the exercise of such powers by 
Congress, which it undoubtedly possesses and in an emergency 
would exercise, but a constitutional revision by which the Fed- 
eral judges, like other public servants, should be chosen by the 
people. 

But it may be said that the Federal judges are now in office 
for life, and that it would be unjust to dispossess them. So it 
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was with the State judges in each State when it changed from 
life judges to judges elected by the people, but this argument 
in no case stayed the reform. Indeed, all the Federal judges 
except those of the Supreme Court, being subject to be abol- 
ished at any time by an Act of Congress, occupy an inferior 
position in this respect to the State life judges, who could only 
be abolished by a new constitution. It will be a great reform 
when public esteem and confidence shall become the source of 
honors instead of court favor at Washington. 

When this constitutional amendment is made, as it inevi- 
tably will be at no distant day, it would be well to avoid the 
expense and conflict of the double judiciary system we now 
have, by reducing the number of the Federal judiciary and 
amending and restricting their jurisdiction to the excise, inter- 
nal revenue, post office, customs, and like matters which are 
purely Federal. As to all other matters in which a Federal 
question could arise, ample protection would be given by writs 
of error, as now, from the State courts. Certainly with the 
great increase of intercommunication and the decay of local 
prejudice, a large mass of litigation which now goes into the 
Federal court should be eliminated, for the non-residence of a 
party should cease to be a ground of taking jurisdiction from 
the State courts. To a large extent this is now simply a pre- 
text for corporations and syndicates to escape the jurisdiction 
of State courts, and an incentive to them to secure the ap- 
pointment of their favorites, whenever they can, upon the 
Federal bench. 

Another undemocratic feature of the Constitution is that 
which requires all Federal officials to be appointed by the 
President or heads of Departments. This has grown to be a 
great evil. When, for instance, there were seventy-five post- 
masters, it was contemplated that the President or the Post- 
master-General would really appoint. With 75,000 post- 
masters this is impossible. As a practical result they are in 
fact selected neither by the President nor by the Postmaster- 
General, but in an unconstitutional mode by Senators, Mem- 
bers of Congress, or political bosses. Not so long since we saw 
the pressure of office-seekers upon Congressmen used dexter- 
ously by the Executive to secure the passage by Congress of 
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an act which otherwise could not have been adopted. A revis- 
ion of the Constitution should at least empower Congress to 
authorize the election of postmasters by each locality when- 
ever and to whatever extent it may deem advisable. 

It is idle to say that we have grown and prospered under 
this Constitution. It would be as logical to say that we have 
done so in spite of it. The Constitution is not a fetich to be 
worshipped, nor did it come down from heaven a perfect work. 
It had to be patched up before it was in working order. Its 
defects nearly brought us catastrophe in 1801, in 1820, and 
again in 1876. That which happened in 1861-65 we all re- 
member. 

Those features of the Constitution which time has ap- 
proved, and which are still suited to our needs, will be re- 
tained. Those that are otherwise should be amended or re- 
moved, as has been the case with our State constitutions. The 
vast power of the President, his great patronage, giving him 
power to shape legislation, his veto upon legislation, his power 
to make war, his election by electors who are under no legal 
obligation to voice the sentiment of their constituents,—these 
things are pregnant with future trouble. So also is the elec- 
tion of United States Senators by the majority of a caucus, 
that is, by one-fourth of the small number of men composing 
a State legislature, the nomination and election of which frac- 
tion can be easily manipulated by the money power. But the 
greatest danger is in the appointive and life system of the 
judges who dominate the other two departments. The helms- 
men who can point at will the course of the ship of state are 
selected without any consultation with the crew and subject 
to no control by them. The Constitution is at the mercy of 
urganized and powerful combinations of wealth, and it is im- 
perative that we rescue it from their hands. 

















TRUE REASONS FOR THE APPARENT FAILURE 
OF THE BIMETALLIC CONFERENCE. 


BY JAMES R. CHALLEN. 


HE conspiracy to prevent the restoration of silver to its 
monetary uses operates in England exactly as in this 
country, and evidently by the same master spirits in 

command and control. 

Every national convention of both the great parties in the 
United States since 1880 has built platforms with a plank in 
favor of bimetallism. Whenever the people speak they are 
in favor of the coinage of silver on the same terms as gold and 
in favor of preserving the established parity between the two 
metals. Their candidates for the presidency and for Congress 
are either silent on this question, or if they speak during a 
campaign it is in favor of the coinage and circulation of both 
metals as money of redemption. But when a President is 
elected he is at once cut off from the people, surrounded and 
dominated in all matters relating to finance by a class who 
have no dealings with or sympathy for the great industrial 
masses. “The horny-handed sons of toil” are not admitted at 
the White House except to be ridiculed, and any scientist who 
is an expert in finance or political economy, and therefore in 
favor of legislation for the masses, is hooted at as a crank and 
avoided as dangerous. When the President selects a Secre- 
tary of the Treasury who has been a friend of the people and 
a champion for the people’s money, he is dined and wined, 
petted and worked with until he forgets all his conscientious 
convictions and then plays into the hands of the money- 
changers, coupon-clippers, and tax-eaters. He abandons his 
former constituents, who have no further use for him anyhow. 
The lines are plainly drawn between the Treasury-users and 
-eaters and the producers, toilers, and taxpayers. 

The conspiracy to increase the wealth of the rich by legis- 
lation has been often nearly overwhelmed by the onslaught of 


the people and their friends in both the United States and the 
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United Kingdom. Let us examine the last phase of this con- 
spiracy. 

In the United States the people were solemnly promised by 
both great parties that they should have bimetallism. The 
Democratic party was pledged to give an open mint. They 
could open the mint of this nation, but no others. The Re- 
publican party was fairly pledged in favor of open mints in all 
the great commercial nations by international agreement. 
Early in October, 1896, the election of the Democratic candi- 
date was certain. The majority of votes all over the South 
and West were consolidated in favor of the restoration of 
silver. The National Committee of the Republican party 
were convinced of this situation. They knew that the tide 
must be turned from the great champion of silver, or that he 
would be elected by an overwhelming majority. There was 
but one way to do it, and they chose that way. A new set of 
speakers and writers were employed to go over the fields 
which had been won for the silver cause and assure the people 
that McKinley was as strong a silver man as Bryan. They 
cited his record, and proved it. The country was flooded with 
extracts from McKinley’s speeches and from the Congres- 
sional Record showing that he had always favored the free 
coinage of silver with voice and votes. The dear people were 
made to believe that they were to get free silver more quickly 
and more surely with McKinley in the presidential chair than 
with Bryan. This coup d’état elected McKinley. He kept 
his word so far as to appoint a commission to go to Europe for 
the purpose of securing international bimetallism. The com- 
mission went and well-nigh sueceeded—came so near success 
that all the power of the gold cabal had to be exerted to 
defeat the consummation of actual international bimetallism. 

Now follow the machinations of these enemies of the 
public. On the 17th of March, 1896, the House of Commons 
unanimously passed the following resolution: 

That this House is of the opinion that the instability of the relative 
value of gold and silver since the Latin Union action in 1873, has proved 
injurious to the best interests of this country, and urges upon the Govern- 
ment the advisability of doing all in their power to secure by interna- 


tional agreement a stable monetary par of exchange between gold and 
silver, 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, had to accept that resolution or resign. He accepted 
it, admitting and emphasizing the fact that the decline of 
silver was injurious to public interests. This was in part his 
response to the Commons in behalf of Lord Salisbury’s 
cabinet: 

What is the policy which as a government we intend to pursue? As I 
have said, we are willing, we are anxious, seeing that there are evils in 
the present low value of silver, and in the fluctuations in the value of 
the two metals, to enter into a conference, or into negotiations, which 
certainly I believe at the present stage would be much better than a 
conference with other countries, upon this subject, but we are not pre- 
pared to abandon the gold standard in the United Kingdom. [Why 
not, pray?] If it be possible for other nations to be joined in a bimetal- 
lic league, or in an agreement on this matter which seemed good to them- 
selves, I have little doubt but that the Indian government would be pre- 
pared to agree with us in reopening the Indian mints to the free coinage of 
silver, and that we might endeavor by other means to promote the in- 


crease of silver in coinage and to aid in an international agreement on 
this great question. 


The other means at hand, and the only one in addition to 
free coinage in the colonies, especially in India, if they would 
not open the mints of the United Kingdom, was to ask the 
Bank of England to hold twenty per cent of its coin reserve in 
silver, under the act of 1844 empowering them to do so when- 
ever the public exigency required. 

The United States commissioners gained the codperation 
and concurrence of the French government of course, for 
France is bimetallic. The enthusiastic response of M. Méline, 
the learned premier of the French Republic, to the overtures 
of the American envoys is worthy of record. After recount- 
ing the evils resulting from the demonetization of silver by so 
many nations, thereby contracting the world’s currency and 
producing the most prolonged and general depression in prices 
and therefore in industries the world has ever known, he said: 


To-day the situation is radically changed. The government of a great 
nation takes the initiative by making a decisive overture towards the 
great powers of Europe. It sends us as ambassadors the statesmen most 
likely to assure the success of their cause; for they combine with incon- 
testable competence and great authority a very precise idea of the diffi- 
culties to be encountered in such negotiations. They did everything to 
obviate these difficulties before coming here, and our special thanks are 
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due to Senator Wolcott for the conciliatory disposition he showed on a 
former visit. I am convinced that our gratitude will be augmented dur- 
ing his stay among us. Our concurrence will not be wanting for the 
triumph of the great cause which we are ready to join him in defending. 


Our commissioners and the ambassador of the French gov- 
ernment unitedly made overtures to the British government 
to enter into an agreement for the reopening of the mints to 
the coinage of silver. The proposition was courteously re- 
ceived, and early in August an answer was given that the 
ministry would give the subject the grave consideration which 
its importance and the dignity of the two great nations pre- 
senting it required, and that in the early days of October, 
after hearing from the government of India, a response would 
be made. 

Several leading journals in London hailed the movement as 
a solution of the difficulties under which the industrial world 
had been laboring for over twenty years, and as “a termination 
of the disastrous experiment inaugurated in 1873, which both 
the nations presenting the joint statement to Great Britain 
have learnt so bitterly to regret.” The reopening of the 
Indian mints, the withdrawal of the half-sovereign from cir- 
culation, and the substitution of silver as to one-fifth of the 
reserve in the Bank of England, were all discussed and appar- 
ently agreed to. The terms were mutually acceptable, and 
the ides of October came. The governors of the Bank of 
England publicly announced their willingness to keep one- 
fifth of their coin reserve in silver, when suddenly, like a clap 
of thunder in a clear sky, the demand of the gold clique and 
cabal was made through their dailies that this movement must 
cease; that neither the Indian government nor the Bank of 
England should give it any encouragement. Articles in the 
Statist, Financier, and Westminster Gazette, favoring the 
plan, were no longer published; but bitter denunciations of 
the editors, writers, cabinet ministers, and financiers who had 
written, spoken, or in any way expressed themselves in favor 
of increasing the demand for silver with the view of establish- 
ing its old parity with gold, or any fixed parity, appeared 
every day, and no response, except in abject submission and 
apology, could appear in print. The government of India and 
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the governors of the bank thenceforth were silent. Let the 
Indians starve rather than coin their silver bracelets, anklets, 
and hoardings of every kind. Let farmers and other indus- 
trials become bankrupt. We want cheap wheat and cheap 
cotton, said they: we don’t produce these things; we buy 
them. 

The cabinet yielded to the dictation of the money kings and 
declined to enter into negotiations to restore silver as primary 
money. They will use it as subsidiary money. They have no 
silver to sell. They buy it, and want to get it as cheap as pos- 
sible. 

No, these facts were not all published in the great Ameri- 
can dailies. These are dominated by the same conspiracy that 
rules the English press, banks, and ministry. It remains to 
be seen whether it also rules the American people. There is 
still a little freedom here. We can change our government 
officials every four years, in name at least. 

An examination of the provincial press of England, of the 
proceedings in the House of Commons and in country meet- 
ings of all sorts where the people have spoken at all, shows 
that the possibility of the return of silver was hailed with joy 
and hope. In nearly every instance these organs for the ex- 
pression of popular opinion were unanimously in favor of the 
coinage of the white metal on the same terms as the yellow. 
A committee appointed by the Commons to investigate the 
cause of the depression in agriculture and to suggest a plan for 
relief reported, ten out of sixteen signing the report, that the 
actual cause of the distress in agricultural communities was 
the constant decline in the prices of agricultural products, and 
that the decline in prices was caused by the demonetization of 
silver and the cessation of its coinage, and that the only relief 
they could see was the free coinage of silver. They also 
sneered at the hypocrisy of those gold advocates who speak of 
the restoration of silver as a cruel and wicked robbery of labor 
and of the poor farmer, “and gave them to understand that 
the gold standard profits the consumer and not the producer,” 
and that, “if prices are not affected as they insist by any 
changes in the standard, or in money, we do not understand 
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why a reversal of those changes now should inflict any rob- 
bery, ‘cruel’ or otherwise, on labor.” 

The voice of India was for instant free and full coinage of 
silver. The chairman of the board of the Bank of Calcutta 
said: 

India is certainly not in a state of prosperity now; the position is 
distinctly critical. Statesmen in England either cannot or will not under- 
stand the danger that threatens this country as a consequence of legisla- 
tion which is most hurtful to the commercial community and to all inter- 
ested in manufacturing and agricultural industries. I think that the 
evils which the fanatical worship of the gold standard has brought upon 
us, and is likely to accentuate if unreasonably persisted in, are, after 
four years’ experience, established beyond controversy, and to leave mat- 
ters as they are means for the government of India hopeless financial con- 
fusion, for the commerce of India a constant and ruinous impediment, for 
the taxpayers of India the prospect of heavy and unpopular burdens, and 


for the country as a whole a fatal and stunning arrestation of its devel- 
opment. 


He also showed that “at the same period of natural famine 
in food there has been an artificially created famine in money 
which has added incaleulably to the sufferings of the people.” 

The government of India consists of the Secretary of State 
for India, who is a member of the English cabinet, the viceroy 
of India, and a council of fifteen persons, nine of whom must 
have had at least ten years of experience in India. No official 
decision of this government has been divulged upon the ques- 
tion of the advisability of codperating with the government of 
the United States and of France. In the presence of the 
awful famine which has swept away one-tenth of the popula- 
tion, and which has been caused and intensified by the refusal 
to coin the silver held by the agricultural and other industrial 
classes amounting to hundreds of millions of dollars in value, 
which refusal has taken away from these people the means to 
carry on farming or any other laborious occupation, as well as 
the means to buy bread when they had not raised enough for 
their food, it is absolutely incredible that any person who had 
ten years of experience in India could not see and would not 
say that the opening of the mints in India, where silver is the 
only money in circulation, would help to stop the spread of 
famine and pestilence in India by giving the people more 
money with which to buy bread, medicine, seed, and imple- 
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ments. The fact must be, and is, that the conspiracy which 
controls the United States and the United Kingdom has over- 
awed and hushed the government of India. 

What does all this duplicity and chicanery mean? 

The secret is out at last and it is this: if Great Britain opens 
the Indian mints, drops the half-sovereign, substitutes silver 
coins in its place, and keeps one-fifth of its coin reserves in the 
Bank of England, France and the United States can and wii! 
restore bimetallism. Then the vassalage of America to the 
money power of Europe will be annihilated. A pan-American 
financial policy will arise which will make this continent inde- 
pendent of Europe. The markets now controlled by Europe 
will be open only to America. 

The appeal made in the month of November last by the 
Austro-Hungarian minister of foreign affairs, Count Golu- 
chowski, for the codperation of all European nations with the 
ministry of Great Britain, “against the destructive competition 
of transoceanic countries, which are consummating a policy 
that would close the markets of America, including perhaps 
the English colonies there, to Europe, would create large and 
assured fields for supply and sale for the United States, and 
would narrow the export of their adversaries still further,” 
reveals the key to the situation. Already the metropolitan 
press of England and the United States, under the instruction 
and by the dictation of their capitalistic managers, are ex- 
plaining away this utterance. But this is demonstrated, that 
the people of those countries are in favor of free coinage, and 
the governments also were, but a clique muzzles the press, 
overawes kings and ministries, prevents legislation, and dic- 
tates the status quo. 

The further fact is demonstrated that this clique of con- 
spirators knows that if by any means whatever the United 
States should return to the free coinage of silver, the indepen- 
dence, power, and wealth of the United States would be as- 
sured and increased. 

Such an argument stated by a combination of money- 
makers to ambitious and loyal monarchical officials and editors 
would induce them to oppose bimetallism, but pretend to 
favor it. But when revealed to the American people as it has 
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been, not only by the events of the year 1897, but by diplo- 
matic messages, the result must be more vigorous and univer- 
sal efforts by them than ever to return to bimetallism. This 
administration may not enact it because it is pledged to inter- 
national action, which is now impossible, and the President is 
accessible to only such as the money-makers approve. He is 
a bimetallist, but his cabinet is not, nor are his other intimate 
associates and advisers. 

But the inevitable and manifest duty next to be done is the 
enactment of a free-coinage law for both metals; if with the 
codperation of our sister republics in Europe, well—better in 
fact than with the codperation of the monarchies of the world, 
for ours is a government for the people, and not for kings, 
nobles, and courtiers “who bend the suppliant knee to power 
that thrift may follow fawning,” and much less for that other 
secret power behind the throne which makes and unmakes 
kings and which the people’s power alone can overthrow, and 
which naturally prefers monarchies or aristocracies to re- 
publics. 


Jacksonville, Florida. 
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THE MISSION OF MACHINERY. 
BY HENRY MATTHEWS WILLIAMS. 


T is within the power of modern machinery to supply the 
| wants of all mankind. The total power of the ma- 
chinery now existing is far in excess of the total hand 
power and horse power in the world. Under present condi- 
tions machine power is continually producing in excess of con- 
sumption. The only remedy now is to shut down factories, 
thereby curtailing consumption and causing suffering, if not 
starvation, all because we have produced too much. These 
conditions are becoming more aggravated every decade, as 
competition gives way to combination, and machinery is more 
and more perfected. And the tendency is towards further 
combination. It is not likely that the condition of free com- 
petition will ever be reverted to, economists seeing plainly that 
it was a condition of enormous waste of men and material. In- 
deed, monster machines imply combinations of capital and 
combines in management. The bigger the machines and 
plants, the more certain are we of industry crystallizing into a 
few giant corporations. And we are certainly not going back 
to the era of small and comparatively inefficient machines. 
Hence I can see no hope for machinery being allowed to 
do its best and accomplish its mission for humanity, which is 
to make wealth abundant for ali, except in public manage- 
ment. Under the trusts and combines, the machines will only 
work as long as a profit for the few is in sight. Then they 
will shut down until the half-starved consumers have caught 
up with production. Under public management consumption 
would be practically without limit. And the machines could 
make all the workers rich. I will try to prove this by facts 
and figures. 
The figures that ought to convince and must convince the 
unprejudiced that every worker could be wealthy under pub- 
lie management are the figures showing the productive power 


of machinery, the productive power of the earth, and the share 
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of each worker in the grand results of these productive powers. 
In other words, I propose to show what land will produce, 
what machinery will produce, and what is each man’s share of 
the things thus brought into existence. 

In studying this subject the reader must take certain propo- 
sitions as axioms. These propositions can be thus stated: 
Under public management, 

(1). Labor strikes will be at an end; this will eliminate 
an enormous source of waste. 

(2). Machinery will be enabled to develop its entire 
capacities. This would add enormously to production. The 
steam power now in the world is vastly greater than all the 
hand power and horse power put together, not to mention the 
enormous electric power now being developed from streams, 
tides, ete. 

(3). All the waste of advertising would be ended. This 
would add an army to the producers. And it would stop an 
immense waste of material now practically thrown away. 

(4). The untold waste of competitive methods would be 
stopped. Parallel railroads, a multiplication of petty stores, 
wagons, milk carts, typewriters, telephones in offices, show 
windows, street advertisements and sandwich men, stock ex- 
changes and bucket shops, and a multitude of such unneces- 
sary things would be done away with. This would add bil- 
lions to the wealth of the people at a stroke. Besides this, 
the army of lawyers, justices, and constables who live on debt- 
collecting would be added to the producers. Also the entire 
standing army, except what was needed on frontiers where 
civilization had not yet fulfilled its mission. 

(5). A tremendous waste from fires would be stopped. 
Under public management warehouses, stores, and granaries 
would be made fireproof at first—an immense saving. 

Other sources of waste under competition will occur to the 
reader. But to our figures. First let us take agriculture. 
To show what would be each worker’s share under public 
management we will assume, of course, that only the most 
efficient machinery would be worth using under such man- 
agement, and that the land would be cultivated by the best 
known methods. This would not be the case at first, but 
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could speedily be put in practice. When the nation gets 
down to ploughing and reaping, it is going to do it by steam or 
electricity, and not with a mule. 

With steam ploughs and reapers, such as are in use in Cali- 
fornia and of which I have photographs, three men can 
plough, seed, or reap eighty-five acres a day. These three men, 
to make the crop, will have to go over the land four times— 
to plough, harrow and fertilize, seed, and finally reap. Three 
men thus make the crop in four days, which is equivalent to 
twelve men doing it in one day. Hence each man’s share 
of the crop, if there were no other factors in the calculation, 
would be one-twelfth. Thirty bushels is an average wheat 
crop. Our eighty-five acres ought to yield 2,550 bushels. 
Therefore, each man’s day’s wage would be one-twelfth of 
this, less the allowance for seed and use of machines. (Of 
course there would be no rent. The nation is not going to 
pay itself rent.) The one-twelfth is two hundred and twelve 
bushels, in round numbers. Let us be liberal in necessary 
deductions and take off of each man’s share ten bushels for 
seed and fifty-two for wear and tear of machine and cost of 
distribution. This leaves for each man’s day’s wages 150 
bushels of wheat, or its equivalent in other produce. 

The average of thirty bushels per acre as the product of 
wheat under public management is not a mere guess, but is 
based on the average product raised in England and other 
parts of Europe. I did not base my figures on the American 
average because, as is well known, wheat culture in the United 
States has been conducted on the improvident, ground-skin- 
ning policy of no feed for the soil as long as new acres were 
anywhere in sight. The following from Appleton’s “Ameri- 
can Cyclopedia,” article “Wheat,” is to the point: 

The history of most of the wheat-growing portions of this country 
shows a regular decrease in the yield; counties in the State of New 
York in which the average yield at the beginning of the century was 
twenty to thirty bushels to the acre now return five to seven bushels. 
In the fertile soil of Ohio the average diminished in fifty years from 
twenty-six bushels to half that amount; and so long as there remain 
new lands to be cultivated this will probably continue to be the case. 
That this decrease is due to the lack of a proper system of agriculture 


is shown by the fact that in England, where the land has been in culti- 
vation for centuries, the average yield is thirty-six bushels to the acre. 
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Of course if we are to base our wheat-growing capacity 
under public management on the system of the American 
land-robber instead of the English land-feeder, we would bet- 
ter not make the change, as the processes of culture under 
public management would exhaust the soil more quickly than 
under the present system. But, as the public always demands 
the best methods and the best results, I assume that under 
public management we should raise an average of wheat about 
as great as that of the English farmer. I have, however, 
allowed six bushels off for the difference of climate. Thus 
we have thirty bushels as the average per acre under public 
management, feeding the land with all the necessary fertili- 
zer, and using only the best machinery. 

One hundred and fifty bushels of wheat as one man’s wages 
under public management of agriculture! Let us see how 
it works with other products, using the best machinery and 
allowing it to do its full work. 

Now let us take potatoes. With the same steam ploughs 
and with harrows and diggers of equal power, we can of course 
do about the same for this crop as we did for wheat. But 
as potatoes need hoeing, hilling, and dusting with insect pow- 
der to kill the bugs, we will allow twice the number of times 
of going over the crop as for wheat. Of course the hoeing, 
hilling, and dusting can be done by steam or electricity. 
Here is the showing: Three men with the machines go over 
the land twelve times, making the crop in twelve days. This 
is equivalent to thirty-six men doing the work in one day. 
Hence, each man’s share in the crop would be one-thirty-sixth, 
less deductions for seed, ete. 

Eighty-five acres will produce one hundred bushels per 
acre (an average good crop), or 8,500 bushels of potatoes. De- 
duct at the rate of eight bushels per acre for seed, or six hun- 
dred and eighty bushels, which leaves 7,820 bushels. Fur- 
ther deduct from this, say, two hundred and twenty bushels 
for cost of distribution, wear and tear, ete., and it leaves 7,600 
bushels to divide by thirty-six, which gives in round numbers 
as each man’s share two hundred and ten bushels as the result 
of his day’s work. 

Two hundred and ten bushels of potatoes or one hundred 
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and fifty bushels of wheat as the result of one man’s work for 
one day under public management! We are getting on. 

By the same method of figuring, beans (used in “Boston 
baked beans’’), with about the same cultivation as wheat, and 
allowing for a crop thirty bushels per acre—which is an ordi- 
nary yield—a man’s day’s work, after allowing all necessary 
deductions, would produce one hundred and fifty bushels as 
his share of the crop. 

It is evident that with steam or electric ploughs, cultiva- 
tors, diggers, ete., other crops would yield in like proportion to 
each worker on his day’s labor. 

As another example in the agricultural field, take sugar 
beets. The yield of this crop is from seven to eleven tons per 
acre. We will calculate on the basis of ten tons per acre. 
The cultivation is quite simple. Machine planters and dig- 
gers are in use, as well as steam or electric cultivators. Cal- 
culating on the basis of our eighty-five-acre plot, and with 
the steam ploughs, ete., that cover this area in one day, we 
have the following. 

Three men plough, seed or plant, cultivate, and dig at the 
rate of eighty-five acres a day. Suppose they have to go over 
the crop five times, which would be ample. The three men 
make the crop in five days, which is equivalent to fifteen men 
making it in one day. Now, divide the crop, which is 850 
tons, by fifteen, the number of shares. We have fifty-six tons, 
in round numbers. Deduct six tons for seed, wear and tear, 
transportation, ete., which would be ample, and fifty tons to 
each worker are left as the outcome of his day’s work. 

And when I tell you that each ton of sugar beets yields two 
hundred and forty-nine pounds of refined sugar, you will see 
that each man has produced in one day beets enough to make 
12,450 pounds of refined sugar. This is the result, bear in 
mind, with steam or electric ploughs and other machinery, on 
a scale such as would be the rule under public management. 
Is it any wonder that the Sugar Trust wants to buy up all the 
beet-sugar plants? And would not public management solve 
the sugar question for every man, woman, and child in the 
nation? 

There is no need to go further into the question of the food 
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supply under public management. It is evident that it would 
be abundant. Let us pass on to the important question of 
clothing. It is not worth while to go into figures in regard to 
the raw material for clothing, which is chiefly cotton, wool, 
and leather. It will be sufficient to say that the amount of 
raw material could be enlarged to any extent desired under 
public management. Under such a system, production being 
strictly to supply consumption and not to reap a profit, and 
consumption being limited only by capacity of the people to 
consume, the production of raw material and of the finished 
product would of course be enormously increased over what it 
is at present. It is doubtful, however, if it would ever equal 
or even come near the capacity of machinery to bring forth. 

Those who doubt this do not know the power of modern 
machinery. I hope to convince them in this article that it is 
a giant—aye, a demigod—which will bestow upon every man 
wealth when it is taken out of the hands of the few, who shut 
off its forces when its products no longer bring them in a 
profit, and allowed to work along without let or hindrance for 
the benefit of all. 

But before we go any further, please note an apparent para- 
dox. If the man who raises the one hundred and fifty bushels 
of wheat in a day is entitled to it as his day’s wage, there will 
be nothing for the miller to grind if you allow the wheat- 
grower to keep it. And, going a step further, if the man 
working in the mill is allowed to hold on to the flour which 
his day’s work produces, less wear and tear, cost of raw mate- 
rial, ete., there will be nothing for the baker, and no bread 
for the consumer. 

Of course everything would come to a standstill if pro- 
ducers and all other workers were to hold on to the products 
of their day’s work. But as no one wants to do that now, so 
no one would desire to do it under public management. 
Indeed, no one would be allowed by law to stop the wheels of 
civilization by “hogging” his day’s production at the day’s 
end. Under public management he would receive some sort 
of a check or credit, showing that he had performed a day’s 
work, or a fraction of a day’s work, as the case might be. 
The time-book system suggested by Edward Bellamy might 
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answer the purpose. By means of it he could exchange the 
product of his day’s labor for the product of any other man’s 
day’s labor, thus giving his wheat for clothing, shoes, gro- 
ceries, luxuries, or whatever else he desired. 

And here I cannot withstand the temptation to digress a 
little to remark that if every worker had the equivalent of 
one hundred and fifty bushels of wheat to spend at the end 
of each day, what a lot of shopping there would be! 

But let us see how much clothing he would be entitled to 
get in exchange for his credit card representing one hundred 
and fifty bushels of wheat or two hundred and ten bushels 
of potatoes or fifty tons of sugar beets, ete. To do this we 
must again consider only the best machinery, the swiftest and 
most perfect looms, such as a great trust would put into its 
factories, and which of course would be the only kind worth 
using under public management. 

With the Paget warp weaver, which was exhibited at the 
last Paris Exposition, one man can produce each day of ten 
hours forty-eight woollen undershirts or sweaters, or four hun- 
dred ladies’ scarfs or small shawls, or one hundred fringed 
towels, or fifty yards of cloth eighty-four inches wide. 

Indeed, with this machine one girl can produce and does 
produce that amount of woven goods in a day. Under public 
management, the person tending such a machine would be 
entitled to its day’s product, or its equivalent, less wear and 
tear, cost of transportation, and raw material. Not a yard 
of cloth or a single garment would be snatched away to pay 
some magnate a “profit.” How is it at present? 

So we have the agriculturist swopping, by means of the 
time card or credit book, his one hundred and fifty bushels of 
wheat for forty-eight undershirts, or four hundred scarfs, or 
one hundred towels, or fifty yards of cloth—pretty good for 
one day’s work! Of course in each instance the produce or 
manufactured goods would go to the public warehouses, and 
no one would actually make a trade at the end of each day. 
Consumers would get what they wanted when they needed it, 
and the rest would remain to swell the general stock. A man 





could draw out his full day’s pay in products of one kind or 






another every day, but he would not care to load himself 
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down and fill his premises up. What he could not at once 
use would be safer and better kept in the public storehouses. 

But to proceed to other necessaries or luxuries. How about 
coats, which are now made in sweat-shops, and for which the 
makers, working under deadly conditions and without the best 
machinery, are paid thirty-six cents a dozen?. Under public 
management, and using an electrical revolving cutter, one 
workman will cut the cloth for five hundred coats a day. 
These machines are now in use in some wholesale houses, but 
who reaps the benefit of them? Under public management 
the workman will. 

Then, under public management, the tailoring on our 
coats would be done with the best and swiftest machinery. 
Let us see what can be done. The Chicago Record, in its 
“Shop-Talk of the Wonders of the Crafts,” illustrated a sew- 
ing machine that makes 3,500 stitches a minute. The woman 
or man in a sweat-shop, working an ordinary treadle machine, 
can make but six hundred stitches a minute. With a ma- 
chine making 3,500 stitches a minute a skilful workman 
should be able to put together one hundred and fifty of the 
five hundred coats the cutter can turn out. Deduct fifty of 
these for the cost of material, cutting, transportation, etc., 
and we have one hundred coats as the day’s turn-out of the 
coatmaker. 

There is more work about a coat than about a pair of trou- 
sers, so it is safe to assert that the output per day of the pants- 
maker would be at least as great as that of the coatmaker. 

But suppose you are a baker. What, under public man- 
agement, would be your day’s wages in your own product? 
Take the best showing under private management. I believe 
it is made by a bakery in Brooklyn, N. Y. At that bakery 
three hundred and fifty persons, using machinery, turn out 
70,000 loaves per day, which is at the rate of two hundred 
loaves to each worker. This is not such a good showing as 
ought to be made to compare with other things we have men- 
tioned. With the best machinery that could be used, I am 
sure the product would be at least double this, say four hun- 
dred loaves to each man. Deduct fifty from each share for 
material, fuel, transportation, ete., and, under public man- 
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agement, we should have as your wages for each day three 
hundred and fifty loaves of bread. 

Look now at the shoemaker’s job under such management. 
He would be entitled, of course, to the day’s product of his 
labor, less the deductions before mentioned. How many pairs 
of shoes would he get, or their equivalent? You will see from 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch almanac that “with a McKay 
sewing machine one man can sole six hundred pairs of shoes 
inaday.” I have not the figures as to the output of the other 
shoe machinery that has revolutionized this craft, but I have 
seen it at work and know that it is equally swift. Let us put 
the product at five hundred pairs a day to each worker, and 
deduct for wear and tear, etc., as before. The shoemaker’s 
day’s wages will be four hundred and fifty pairs of shoes. 

This process of calculation can be carried out in regard to 
other industries, taking the figures given in the various trade 
journals as to the output of the best machinery. Thus, we 
have for a day’s output one hundred and thirty brooms, or 
1,250 two-pound tin cans, or 5,000,000 match sticks, or 5,000 
buttons sewed on by machinery, or 5,000 buttonholes made, 
or 120,000 wooden butter dishes (at the rate of 200 a minute), 
or one watch or small clock, or 75,000 square feet of paper, 
to each man. 

To recapitulate. The following table shows what a man 
would have to exchange, or turn in for his “credit,” at the 
end of each day, working under public management and with 
the machinery described. He would have, for example, either 
of the following: 


EE 24 ian kan ehensedeededtisaabeeb eer 150 bushels 
Eg edidtns wink ien wie Naud ium wena aelbee 210 bushels 
A os a a ee ae 150 bushels 
ee ee re re er ee 50 tons 
NS 6eS aCe ia te dS se nit erekne sb wane 12,000 pounds 
Ph a as ee 40 
IS he iacain ans be sais ta te alin Rha beh ieee amen ee 40 
Tin ra Fue 4 in aaa emits ow vied eda Cablaccanion a 350 
I RC i dig ee eo ete ee ed eat 50 
EN ido ikesneakatomipennenakaewacetedea 40 
a cA i a Ra 100 
Eee eee ee fee 100 
I in sins canteen bal aaieae ees ent 350 
ME sig 8.b 0 os hv eae ee ean deees cmad 450 
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And other products in like proportions, according as 
machinery has been perfected and can be used in the pro- 
duction. 

The deductions made for management, transportation, wear 
and tear, etc., in the above calculations are very generous, 
because, under public management, as you will doubtless 
observe, the man engaged in management, bookkeeping, 
transportation, and industries that are not directly productive, 
must receive a compensation equal to that of the producer. 
All cannot tend the machines, nor can all be engaged in trans- 
portation or supervision. But it is evident that, under such 
public and collective industry, with the private profit-taker 
eliminated, the man who produced would expect to receive 
as much as the man who supervised or helped in the work of 
exchanging products. And, on the other hand, these latter 
would expect to be at least as well remunerated, for it would 
be the right of all to produce who could be made useful. 

Under such a system, values being based on production, 
brain work that was needed in the process of invention, trans- 
portation, keeping accounts of produce, ete., and for all indus- 
try not “ornamental,” would be compensated exactly as labor 
was compensated for work in the field, at the forge, or in the 
mine. And as all labor would be superabundantly remu- 
nerated, no one would have a right to object to this, or if he 
did, the public could conscientiously ask whether he was a 
man or a hog. 

Art work could be compensated with honor. That is the 
chief object of an artist’s toil now. Such work would be 
extra, engaged in as a labor of love, as it should be. 

The teacher and the physician would be paid as well as the 
tiller of the soil or the miner, and would in addition receive 
honor according to merit. 

The figures given above are based on the best machinery. 
As it might be fifty years before such machinery could be 
installed all over the country, this system should be put in 
practice gradually. Under public management, for example, 
it would be quite safe to award twenty dollars’ worth of 
produce (necessaries of life or otherwise) per day to every 
worker as payment for a day’s work as soon as the scheme was 
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in force. The amount could be increased at the rate of $10 
worth a day each year till the limit was reached, which would 
be about $150 a day (in produce or luxuries) as soon as the 
machinery described was fully working. I speak in terms of 
dollars for the sake of making myself clear. As a matter of 
fact, money must have no place in this plan. If it is allowed, 
the evils we have suffered under from the “financier” will be 
possible. We must have time and labor as the only measures 
of value. And “if a man will not work, neither shall he eat.” 


P. S. Since the data for the above article were gathered, 
the great coal strike has taken place. Just before that strike, 
on June 19, a special despatch appeared in a St. Louis paper 
stating that the large corporations were waiting for such an 
opportunity as a strike would give them to put into the mines 
the new mining machines that can dig 250 tons of coal per 
day, or fifty times as much as one miner can dig. How far 
they have profited by the opportunity time will show. It is 
pretty safe to say that another strike of the coal-miners will 
hardly succeed. 

This leads me to reiterate that the only solution of the 
labor-displacing problem is public ownership. As the writer 
of the despatch referred to stated truly, this invention of 
steam diggers can ultimately only mean “the total extinction 
of the coal-miner as an industrial factor’”—unless, it may 
be added, the whole people become owners of mines and 
machines. 

On the subject of labor displacement, Congressman Dock- 
ery, in a speech at Paris, Mo., on Sept. 1, 1897, made the fol- 
lowing startling statement: “Five hundred thousand men 
now do the mechanical labor that a few years ago furnished 
employment for 16,000,000.” The writer of this thought an 
error had been made in reporting this statement, and wrote 
to Congressman Dockery, who confirmed the correctness of 
the report and vouched for the figures. 

As between trusts and public management—the people’s 
trust—we have the choice between enormous wealth for the 
few with comparative pauperism for the masses, and abun- 
dance for all. The choice is easily made. 











THE CORPORATIONS AGAINST THE PEOPLE. 
BY B. 0. FLOWER. 


T IS of vital importance that the friends of popular govern- 
| ment should grasp in a broad way the great basic issues 
involved in the titanic struggle of the present—a struggle 
upon which depends an issue no less momentous than the 
very existence of popular government. The conflict which 
is pending is between corporate power in the hands of a few 
on the one side and public interests and the people’s rights 
on the other. Any narrowing of this issue, or any attempt 
to elevate one of the many evil consequences flowing from it 
so as to make a paramount issue of that which is partial, or 
only a single stem from the giant stalk, is a serious blunder 
which can serve only to divide the forces of progress. Even 
if the single reform, however beneficent, triumphed, it could 
in the nature of the case be at best but a partial success. Thus, 
monopoly in money, monopoly in transportation, monopoly in 
all public utilities, whether national, State, or municipal, and 
monopoly in commodities essential for man’s life, comfort, or 
well-being, are the offspring of corporate control, of society’s 
needs, and civilization’s demands, in which the great profits 
of the few are acquired at the expense of the many. Against 
this evil, as the concrete representation of despotism in its 
latest role, all reformers, all friends of liberty, freedom, and 
justice should unite. 

The forces of freedom and the forces of oppression are 
being rapidly marshalled, the lines of battle are being drawn. 
The tendencies of the opposing theories are no longer vague 
or doubtful. If the corporations are to continue, a popular 
government cannot live, any more than liberty can exist under 
the rule of absolutism. Here is a fact for thoughtful people 
to consider. The corporations, as we shall presently see, are 


the sworn enemies of public rights, individual independence, 
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common justice, and that wholesome liberty which marks a 
free government. 

Nothing is gained by pursuing the ostrich policy. It is 
neither manly nor safe to disguise the naked facts, which 
are no longer disputed questions among honest and informed 
citizens. The situation in the United States to-day reminds 
one of a certain Eastern legend. Abdallah, an oriental prince, 
was one day reclining on his couch, sipping his wine, listening 
to the music of birds, and enjoying the rich fragrance wafted 
from his garden of roses, when a beautiful fly entered his 
apartment and poised on the edge of his wine-cup; he watched 
the little insect with interest until it flew away. The next 
day it returned to his cup, and so on, each successive day 
finding the little visitor at the prince’s lonely board. In a 
short time Abdallah became strongly attached to the fly; he 
encouraged, humored, and petted it, never noticing how 
rapidly it was growing, nor the strange transformation that 
was gradually taking place, by which the once small and inof- 
fensive insect was assuming the form of a man, and later that 
of a giant. With the growth of the intruder the vigor, health, 
and greatness of the prince diminished. Abdallah became so 
fascinated with his visitor that he gave him the right of his 
house; and when his self-invited guest, after appropriating 
some of the prince’s most prized treasures, gave them back to 


»Abdallah, the poor potentate went into an ecstasy over the 
‘generosity of his guest, wholly oblivious of the fact that the 


little returned was but a moiety of his own wealth which the 
interloper had appropriated. With the ascendency of the 
giant that had once been a fly came the complete transforma- 
tion of the prince. He lost all capacity for reason and self- 
government, and reflected only that which the giant desired 
him to manifest. Hence he became a cringing lackey at the 
feet of a soulless tyrant. Under this fatal spell Abdallah 
dismissed, degraded, or destroyed all his true friends and 
faithful servants and followers, putting in their place the 
wily tools of the giant. Then another change came over the 
unhappy prince; the fascination of love changed to the fasci- 
nation of fear. The warnings of his old friends had been 
mocked, their fidelity had been rewarded with disgrace, and 
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now the prince i: ii Limself a powerless victim of one who 
was a stranger to every high or holy sentiment. One morning 
the prince rose not. His servants entered his apartment to 
find hina dead. It was whispered that the print of the giant’s 
thumb was on his throat. 

This legend is suggestive. The corporations have ensnared 
our nation as did the apparently harmless and beautiful fly. 
They have been tolerated until they have gained power and 
a firm foothold in the government throughout all its ramifica- 
tions. Moreover, and worse, the great opinion-forming agen- 
cies of the age have come under their power. Silently, 
secretly, but with the one central thought of mastery through 
consolidation and triumph through organization, a few men 
have banded themselves together and have seized upon various 
sources of wealth,—sometimes the wealth which nature 
through countless ages has prepared for all the children of 
earth. In other instances, those things which, arising from 
and being dependent upon society, clearly belong to the peo- 
ple collectively, have been seized upon and utilized for the 
benefit of the few; while a third method of accumulating 
wealth has been through indirect oppression by securing a 
monopoly of the products which enter largely into modern 
life, a monopoly rendered possible through the protection 
afforded by government and the aid of those who had already 
grown powerful through the control of nature’s treasuries and 
society’s opportunities. These class favors and special privi- 
leges have been frequently supplemented by acts which, to 
say the least, have been glaringly immoral, such as the water- 
ing of stock and gambling with loaded dice. In this manner 
have the corporations advanced step by step till the warnings 
of statesmen and scholars, which a few years ago were 
denounced as absurd and demagogical, are no longer ques- 
tioned. 

The great power of corporations is fed by sources of wealth 
which belong to all the people, and the unjust appropriation 
of which by a few entails that natural suffering upon the social 
body which an infraction of hygienic law entails upon the 
physical body. Thus, nature has provided land rich in pro- 
ductive power; she has stored light and hvat in her secret 
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recesses for the blessing and comfort of all the people; and it 
is the right, nay, it is the supreme duty, of the government 
to see that society as a whole enjoys the blessings of these 
sources of comfort and essentials to life. It is a crime when a 
few persons are permitted to seize and hold for their own profit 
these vast privileges, while the humblest citizen, because of 
these unequal advantages, is made to suffer and die for what 
otherwise would have made life a joy. 

To-day we find the vast oil fields of America in the hands 
of a corporation which has behind it a record of lawlessness 
that may well amaze intelligent foreigners; and this cor- 
poration, with its hands on the tap which supplies the people’s 
light, levies a revenue from millions of people, which if 
enjoyed by all instead of by a few score people would render 
it possible to reduce taxes on the one hand, and, on the other, 
for the nation to carry on vast measures for internal improve- 
ments that would give employment and good wages to the 
“out-of-works” on practical and needed enterprises, such as 
the erection of permanent levees, the reclamation of arid land 
by irrigation, the building of great highways for the people, 
and similar necessary improvements. The infinitesimal 
fraction of the vast accumulation farmed from the people by 
one man in the Standard Oil trust, which has been given to a 
conservative sectarian educational institution, gives a very 
fair hint of the enormous benefits which would accrue to all 
if this wealth, which nature has stored up for society, were 
operated for the benefit of society, instead of being seized and 
appropriated by a few in such a manner as to render possible 
an oligarchy at once lawless, corrupt, and cruel. 

The great oil monopoly is a fair illustration of one way in 
which associations or corporations composed of a few men are 
growing rich almost beyond the imagination of man, through 
the stored-up resources of nature, which should be, nay, which 
are, the common heritage and inalienable property of all the 
people. 

In the great coal corporations, with their frightful system 
of oppression, so suggestive of galley-slave methods, on the one 
hand, and, on the other hand, their control of the output 
which places the nation at the mercy of a few persons, we 
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have another illustration of the same vitally important fact 
which confronts the republic to-day. Nor, when considering 
the injustice practised against the wretched miners, and the 
extortionate prices charged for coal, must we lose sight of the 
very important point, that with government ownership and 
fair profits a vast revenue would accrue to the state from this 
and other sources of natural wealth which by right belong to 
all the people—unless it can be clearly established that might 
and craft make right. These great reservoirs of wealth pro- 
vided by a beneficent Providence for humanity are being 
seized and held by an infinitesimal proportion of society, and 
through this injustice, this wrong, this moral crime, the suffer- 
ings of the people are yearly increasing, while the normal un- 
foldment of civilization is checked, real progress is retarded, 
and the currents of public life are being polluted by a subtle 
and deadly poison. 

Passing from the treasure-house of nature, where is found 
wealth which if employed by the people for the good of all 
would soon change the front of civilization,we come to another 
source of corporate power, which, in the hands of organized 
society, where it manifestly belongs, and operated as is the 
post office for the good of all, would prove a double blessing 
to the people, because (1) the enormous interest on fictitious 
valuation, or watered stock, now being wrested from the peo- 
ple—which is essentially dishonest—would under public 
ownership disappear; and (2) a fair profit or revenue above 
running expenses on actual investments would, in the hands 
of the national, State, or municipal government, yield an in- 
come sufficient to reduce taxes to a minimum. Under exist- 
ing conditions corporations control franchises of fabulous 
value to society; and through the possession of these public 
or quasi-public utilities they are levying tributes incompara- 
bly greater than all the burden of direct taxation, tributes 
which go to enrich a few who are already enormously wealthy, 
to increase the power of corporate greed, to further enslave 
the millions, debauch and corrupt government, and shift the 
basis of national life from justice, integrity, and freedom to 
might, cunning, and oppression. 

The history of the great monopolies which so largely con- 
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trol the storehouses of nature’s wealth or govern their output 
and distribution, and the story of the rise of the various other 
natural monopolies, such as railroads, telegraphs, telephones, 
and the public utilties in municipal life, would each require 
a volume.* The story of one, however, is practically the his- 
tory of all, and I shall therefore merely refer to one or two 
typical illustrations. 

In a masterly review of the railroad question recently made 
by Justice Walter Clark, of the Supreme Bench of North 
Carolina, the able jurist showed from the returns made by the 
railroads operated in that commonwealth for 1896, that the 
net earnings of the three principal roads were $2,975,000, or 
almost fifteen per cent on the full actual valuation of the rail- 
roads, a valuation which according to the railroad corporations 
is in excess of the value of their entire property.¢ Yet 
though according to their own reports for 1896 their net earn- 
ings were almost $3,000,000, the claim of the roads is that in 
addition to a large interest on the actual cost of the property, 
or its real valuation, they musf pay interest on $70,000,000 
of fictitious capital, or water. But I ask, in the name of 
reason, justice, or right, why should every farmer, every 
traveller, and every shipper in North Carolina be thus sys- 
tematically plundered to pay for capital which never existed 
except on paper? Why should the wealth-creators of North 
Carolina pay fifteen per cent on a liberal valuation of the 
entire railroad properties, after all running expenses, includ- 
ing princely salaries to favored officials, have been paid, when 
under state-ownership three per cent would yield a handsome 





* The reader is urged to peruse Mr. Henry D. Lioyd’s masterly works, “* Wealth 
against Commonwealth,” which gives a startling picture of the history of the Stand- 
ard Oil monopoly, the history of a crime which reads like a romance; and “The 
Strike of the Millionaires against the Miners,”’ being a chapter on the crimes of cor- 
porate power as illustrated at Spring Valley, near Chicago; also Governor William 
Larrabee’s scholarly work on “The Railroad Question,” which, though extremely 
temperate in spirit, proves in a startling manner how the people are being wronged 
out of millions upon millions of the wealth which they create, and how society is 
being debauched by the railroad corporations. The writings of Professor Frank 
Parsons, Professor Edward Bemis, and other scholarly and careful thinkers should 
be studied by all earnest men and women. They all illustrate the vital truth that 
organized corporate greed is becoming all-powerful through systematic plunder, 
through the control of opinion-forming organs of the press, the crushing of oppo- 
nents and competitors, the debauching of government, and the enslavement of the 
people. 


+ The three leading roads own more than four-fifths of the total valuation. 
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profit for money invested, and twelve per cent would remain 
with the proper owners, or real creators of the wealth? 

In the case of the New York Central, as very ably dis- 
cussed by Governor William Larrabee,* a similar revelation 
is made; while in the cases of the Atchison, the Iron Moun- 
tain, the Erie, and other great trunk lines even more astound- 
ing is the story of the corporate plunder of the public. The 
methods pursued by the Pennsylvania, as pointed out by Gov- 
ernor Larrabee, while more ingenious are scarcely more credit- 
able than those of other lines. But, as I have already said, 
the story of one of these great corporations which own and 
control these vast public utilities is, with slight variations, the 
story of all. 

When we come to quasi-public utilities in municipalities 
we find the same record of public plunder for private gain. 
Take, for example, the metropolitan street railway of New 
York, which furnishes a fair illustration. The New York 
World of October 11, 1897, published a carefully prepared 
and somewhat exhaustive history of the rise of this giant 
monopoly. The story shows that there is to-day about $20,- 
000,000 of water in the body of this one child of corporate 
greed, which enjoys an enormously valuable street franchise, 
and in return compels the travelling public to pay dividends, 
or interest, on $19,880,000 more than the total cost of the 
property. Here is a summary made by the World of the 
extent of water in this one corporation. It should arrest the 
attention of every thoughtful person. It is a fairly typical 
illustration of the way in which the people of every great 
municipality in the New World are being plundered for the 
enrichment of the few: 


From the official reports filed with the Railway Commissioners by the 
Metropolitan Street Railway Company and its constituent companies up 
to June 30, 1896, it appears that $19,880,000 in water goes to make up the 
capital stock of $16,500,000 and bonds of $9,000,000 of the Metropolitan. 
These are the figures in detail: 
$450,000 excess of amount paid in stock and bonds by Houston, West 

Street, and Pavonia Ferry Railroad Company for the purchase 
of property of Avenue C Railroad. 





*« The Railroad Question,” by William Larrabee. 
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$430,000 excess of reported cost in 1883 over report of 1882, for which 
no equivalent in value is shown. 

$500,000 excess of stock payment for Chambers Street Railroad over 
fair value,for road and franchise. 

$6,000,000 amount of bonds issued in 1891-1893 by the Houston Street 
company, and for which no report is returned, except that 
they were exchanged for stock. 

$200,000 paid to promoters for franchise of the South Ferry Railroad, 
according to report in 1886. 

$950,000 Broadway Railroad Company capital stock over and above the 
amount paid for the property at the receiver’s sale in 1889 of 
the assets of the Broadway Surface Railroad Company. 

$850,000 of the stock and bonds of the Metropolitan Crosstown Rail- 
road Company issued in excess of fair value of property. 

$6,000,000 of the $10,000,000 of the stock and bonds of the Lexington 
Avenue Railroad Company, being the amount above the cost 
of the property. 

$4,500,000 of the $6,000,000 stock and bonds of the Columbus and Ninth 
Avenue Railroad Company issued for construction and equip- 
ment, being in excess of the cost of the property. 

$19,880,000—total water. 


The same paper makes the following comments on the facts 
disclosed : 


The tremendous loss to the people of this city through the gift of 
its street-railway franchises to private corporations is clearly shown by 
the reports made to the State Railroad Commissioners by the Metropoli- 
tan Street Railway Company and the companies which make it up. 

By the figures in these reports it appears that fully $19,880,000 of the 
entire capital and bonds of the Metropolitan Company issued up to 1896 
is water. 

This immense sum was divided up among a host of people—promoters, 
constructors, and manipulators. It represents the profit in “deals” with 
the property of the people. 

Some of it, perhaps, represents the cost of “securing” franchises. It 
certainly does in the case of the Broadway line, obtained by gross cor- 
ruption on the part of Jacob Sharp. 

But more clearly than anything else this stock-watering means high 
street-car fares to the people. It means a vastly increased amount on 
which interest and dividends must be paid, and consequently it means 
that fares will not be reduced. 


The New York Journal published some valuable articles 
showing the enormous revenues which properly belong to the 
city of New York, but which through the control of quasi- 
public utilities by private corporations are diverted into the 
pockets of the few. This paper also published a table giving 
the annual income in interest, rental, and dividends from 
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some of the leading public utilities of New York, of which 
the following is a summary: 


Street and Elevated Railroads.................. $9,023,881 
ST Ry hav tncacaxt+4sebeneas ss esnekaae 4,714,746 
Biectric-Light Compamiies................0ccs000 824,780 


Brooklyn Street-Railway Company.............. 2,588,775 
Total income in dividends, interest, and rentals $17,152,182 


Under municipal ownership this immense sum would be 
saved to the people in cheaper service and in lower taxes. 

These illustrations are fair samples of the El Doradoes of 
wealth which annually flow into the pockets of the few, who, 
through the corporate control of public utilities, are levying 
unjust tribute for private gain from the wealth-creators of the 
nation. 

Special privileges or protection granted by legislation are 
another source of gain, from which, with the aid of those who 
control nature’s stores and the utilities made valuable by so- 
ciety, the few have been enabled to form vast trusts and mo- 
nopolies. Thus, in the one item of sugar it was made possible 
for one great trust to take millions of dollars from the people 
by levying an additional tax on every spoonful of sugar eaten. 
All the corporations are linked together by the band of com- 
munity of interest. There are periods when there is local 
warfare for a short time while the greater corporations are 
absorbing or crushing their smaller rivals, but these are merely 
incidents in the march of corporate power, and the fact re- 
mains that corporate greed is a unit against public weal. The 
corporations exist for the purpose of acquiring wealth for the 
few from the nation or the units that make up the nation; and 
corporate power, having no ethics, and indeed no conscience 
or soul, is the most formidable and essentially demoralizing 
influence in the republic, a power which corrupts and sub- 
verts government while it organizes oppression, and in whose 
atmosphere neither justice nor liberty can long survive. Its 
influence is as a moral miasma in public life, while it impover- 
ishes, enslaves, and debases the people. From the national 
government, despite the persistent efforts of organized cor- 
porate power to prevent exposures, have come such glaring 
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and revolting swindles as the Credit Mobilier, the Whiskey 
Ring, the Secret Bond Deal, and the Armor-Plate and the 
Sugar scandals. These are fair examples of the debauching 
influence of the corporations in public life. The Tweed Ring 
and the exposures of the Lexow Committee were startling 
illustrations of the corrupt conditions in municipal life which 
were rendered possible by the influence of corporate power 
seeking franchises and special privileges. 

But the less open and less brazen influence of the corpora- 
tions is something even more alarming than their bolder and 
more direct methods. Such are the purehase of large inter- 
ests in great opinion-forming journals and the silencing of 
voices which would soon awaken the conscience of the nation 
were they allowed to expose the corrupt and immoral practices 
of the corporations; the union of great advertising interests in 
a practical boycott by withdrawing their patronage from 
papers advocating measures beneficial to the people but offen- 
sive to the millionaires, such as the income tax; the pressure 
brought by bankers and insurance companies upon the adver- 
tising patrons of the press, as well as upon the press which 
advocates measures opposing the money-lending interest. 
These are a few of the influences which have long been ac- 
tively at work, and which, owing to the rapidly increasing 
power of the corporations and their Machiavellian methods, 
are becoming more and more successful. 

The real conflict of the present, the struggle upon which 
the issue of free government is hanging to-day, is between 
corporate power and the public weal. It is a life-and-death 
conflict between interests organized in bands and conducted 
for the benefit of the few at the expense of the many, on the 
one hand, and the genius of free government and the well- 
being of the millions, on the other. It is of first importance 
to keep ever in the foreground the fundamental fact that the 
real issue is and must be the commonwealth against the cor- 
porations; that is, the freedom, happiness, and prosperity of 
all the people against the aggressions of organized greed. It 
matters not whether we consider the question from the stand- 
point of economics, from that of public morality and national 
integrity, or from that of private virtue and self-respecting 
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manhood; whether we view it in its relation to the liberty 
of the people and that sound morality upon which enduring 
free government alone can rest; whether we view it merely 
as a question of business relating to the interests of the peo- 
ple; or whether we consider the higher and more important 
aspects which relate to the fundamentals upon which lasting 
civilization rests,—this issue becomes one of first importance 
to every right-thinking man, whether he be statesman or edu- 
cator, farmer or artisan. 

And what is more, in the presence of this mortal struggle 
between the forces of progress and those of oppression an 
awful duty devolves upon every man, a responsibility which 
no one, I care not how insignificant his influence may seem, 
can evade without committing a moral crime for which, some- 
where and in some way, he will suffer as surely as there are 
moral laws running through the universe, and as certainly as 
the infraction of law brings evil consequences. This ques- 
tion, therefore, is one that concerns in a vital way every man 
and woman in the nation. What more glorious work can one 
engage in than that of rescuing freedom from oppression, re- 
instating justice on the throne of law, and bringing hope, hap- 
piness, and prosperity once more into the lives of the people? 
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SECRET SOCIETIES AND THE STATE. 


BY J. M. FOSTER. 





T has been authoritatively stated that “there are in the 
| United States over fifty distinct secret orders, with over 
70,000 lodges and 5,500,000 members. This does not 
include members of the various labor organizations, or the 
500,000 members of secret military orders, such as the G. A. 
R., or those connected with college secret fraternities. These 
numbers will not include as many persons, since one man is 
often a member of two or more societies, but it is safe to say 
that in all there are fully 6,000,000 persons in this country 
held in the coils of Secretism.”* Has the state any duty to 
perform with reference to this gigantic power, which is grow- 
ing at the rate of 300,000 members per annum? 

This leads to another inquiry: What is the nature and 
province of the state? I answer: 

1. The state is not a voluntary association. A man may 
join a voluntary association or not, just as he elects. But has 
he this option in civil society? He is born into the state, and 
is by nature subject to its laws. The corporation and the na- 
tion differ as greatly as the artificial and the natural. The 
corporation is the creature of the state, is responsible to the 
state; and appeal can always be had from it to the state. But 
the state is the creature of God, accountable to none but Him 
for the use it makes of the great powers with which He has 
invested it. “It is something monstrous,” said Thomas Ar- 
nold of Rugby, “that the ultimate powers in human life should 
be destitute of the sense of right and wrong”; and that comes 
only from a sense of responsibility to God. 

2. It is not a social compact. The atheist Hobbes of 
Malmesbury originated this idea. Denying the existence of 
any fixed standard of right, and consequently that there could 
be any such thing as virtue or vice, this speculative philoso- 
pher resolved all law into one, the will of the legislature. 





* Report on Secret Societies in Reformed Presbyterian Synod, June, 1897. 
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But who were his disciples¢ None but the godless, the dis- 
sipated, the scorners of all that is sacred. The heart of Eng- 
land was shocked at its blasphemy. It was stoutly resisted 
by the great thinkers of the seventeenth century as under- 
mining the foundations of civil society and absorbing justice 
in the consciousness of power. After the Long Parliament, 
Hobbes fled to Paris to escape the evils of his own doctrines. 
The clearest assertion of this doctrine was in France, and its 
highest development was in the Contrat Social of Rousseau. 
But the dissemination of this doctrine cost that nation the 
Reign of Terror. There can be no doubt that this theory 
had its influence in the Convention which framed our national 
Constitution in 1787, for, as Franklin said, with three or 
four exceptions the members thought prayers unnecessary. 
Such a convention would be expected to give us a constitution 
that does not acknowledge Almighty God as the source of all 
authority and power, nor the Lord Jesus Christ as the 
divinely appointed Ruler of nations, nor the Bible as the 
fountain of all law. But the American people never have 
voted and never would vote to reject the higher law and Law- 
giver. 

3. It is God’s moral ordinance. It is that settled order of 
things which is manifestly in harmony with the divine will. 
It has its necessity in the constitution of our nature, and its 
authority in God’s word: “The powers that be are ordained 
of God.” It is clothed with authority and powers which 
transcend all human institutions, and thus becomes the 
heaven-ordained and heaven-commissioned agent representing 
the divine authority among men. 

I. The being of the state is from God. The Creator has 
established divine institutions among men for specific pur- 
poses. The family is a divine institution. Marriage is an 
ordinance of God. It is God’s appointed method of restrain- 
ing vice, fostering virtue, multiplying the human race, and 
developing the better sentiments of the human heart. It has 
its necessity in the very constitution of our nature, and its 
authority in God’s word: “They twain shall be one flesh.” 
The Church is a divine institution. It is “the kingdom of 
heaven” among men. Its organization is from God. “Upon 
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this Rock I will build my church.” Its authority is from 


God. “I will give to thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven.” 
Its constitution is from God. “Unto them were committed 
the oracles of God.” Its laws are from God. “Teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you.” Its commission is from God. “Go ye into all the 
world and preach the gospel to every creature.” Its duties 
as the witness for the truth have been enjoined. “Ye are my 


” 
. 


witnesses, saith the Lord The state is another divine in- 
stitution. It is the arrangement, the appointment, the con- 
trivance of heaven for man. It is the divinely appointed 
custodian of the rights of the people. It exists for the pun- 
ishment of evil-doers and for the praise of them that do well. 
It guards the family. It protects the church. 

God has appointed these three institutions in which the man 
is to be developed to the full girth and proportion of perfect 
manhood, to the measure of the stature of the fulness of a 
perfect man. 

But the secret, oath-bound lodge is a mere human device. 
It lays upon its members obligations, with the solemnity of 
an oath oft repeated, that are inconsistent with loyalty to 
these divine ordinances. A man who performs all his duties 
properly in the home, the church, and civil society has no time 
or energy or means to devote to the secret lodge. It is a mat- 
ter of unlimited experience that the good lodge member 
neglects his duties in one or other of these divine institutions. 
What is inconsistent with God’s appointed order ought not to 
exist. 

II. The powers of the state come from God. The state 
wields tremendous powers. It has the power to levy taxes, to 
institute a tariff, and to regulate that mighty factor in our 
commercial life—the currency. It has the power to organize 
schools, to enter the homes, take the children, place them in 
the schools and educate them, without asking the leave of the 
parents. It has the power to draw out all the physical, mental, 
and moral forces of the nation in self-defence, just as a sword 
is drawn from its sheath. It has the power of life and death. 
This does not reside in the individual. No man has a right 
to take away his own life, much less to employ another to do 
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it for him. No company of men, even seventy millions, has 
the right to execute the criminal. And yet the state every 
day exercises a power which does not reside in the individual 
or the mass. Where does it get this power? The only an- 
swer is: “Power comes from Almighty God.” As the Savior 
said to Pilate, “Thou could’st have no power over me at all 
except it were given to thee from above.” In the 82nd 
Psalm rulers are called “gods,” because they represent God 
on earth. In the 13th chapter of Romans rulers are called 
“God’s ministers.” They are clothed with authority from 
Him, and they administer His law. Civil government is the 
arm of Jehovah administering the affairs of His government 
among men. But secret oath-bound lodges are intruders upon 
this divine prerogative of the state. 

The society of Jesus was organized by Ignatius Loyola in 
1540. It is seeret and oath-bound. The Encyclopedia 
sritannica says: “Jesuitry is a naked sword, with its hilt at 
Rome and its point everywhere.” Every Jesuit is bound by 
oath to poverty, chastity, and obedience. Coligny was bru- 
tally murdered bythe Jesuits on the night of St. Bartholomew, 
Aug. 24, 1572. William the Silent, Prince of Orange, was 
struck down by Girard, a Spanish Jesuit, July 10, 1584. A 
Jesuit assassin, Ravaillac, stabbed Henry IV, May 14, 1610. 
The disloyal oaths caused the Jesuits to be expellel from Prus- 
sia, Italy, Austria, France. Many went to South America, a 
few to England. An old order of the masonic craft existed 
there, imported from Syria, whence it had come from the 
East. The Jesuits joined this order. They secured the pro- 
tection of princes for the craft, and hence were called “Free.” 
Charles I, Charles II, and James II joined the order, with 
many princes, though they never lifted a mason’s tool. Hence 
the term “Accepted.”” The banishment of Charles IT seems 
to have suggested to these Jesuits the first three degrees of 
apprentice, feliow-craft, and master mason. The grand lodge 
was not organized in London until June 24, 1717. But these 
Jesuits went with the banished King Charles IT to France and 
organized lodges there. 

From the members of these lodges who had taken the first 
three degrees, they organized another order called the Tlumi- 
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nati. This was nothing but a school of atheism and anarchy. 
It grew with wonderful rapidity. The French nation was 
honeycombed with it. The whole people were prepared for 
resisting authority. Mirabeau, the profligate and disap- 
pointed politician, and the Duke of Orleans, his silly tool, were 
at the head of this secret order. They issued the mandate. 
The dynamite exploded. France was deluged with blood. 
The French Revolution was enacted. Anyone wishing to 
trace the steps of this tragedy, should read “The Conspiracy in 
Europe,” by John Robinson, A. M., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy, and secretary to the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh.* 

What the Jesuits have done in France through the 
Masonic lodge, they may do in the United States. We know 
that Jesuits priests are in 100,000 confessionals in our 
country, and these are so many telephones, bringing them into 
speaking communication with our homes, offices, schools, 
churches, courts, and legislative halls. Many of our great 
cities are in the hands of the Jesuits. Some of our legisla- 
tures are under their power. The Jesuits at Washington have 
a way of bringing Senators and Representatives to their way 
of thinking. The daily press of our country is largely under 
their hand. They are making a deadly assault upon our pub- 
lic schools. The time is near when our government will be 
compelled to follow the example of the continent and expel 
the Jesuits. 

The murder of William Morgan in 1826 by the Freemasons 
‘aused forty-five out of every fifty of the members to leave 
the order. In their indignation they exposed the oaths by 
which the lodge members are bound. This gave rise to the 
law which was passed by the Vermont Legislature in 1833. 

A person who administers to another an oath or affirmation, or obli- 


gation in the nature of an oath, which is not required or authorized by 
law, or a person who voluntarily suffers such oath or obligation to be 





* He belonged to the lodge in Scotland. He took forty-five degrees in Paris. He 
was made the custodian of the papers of the French lodge. He travelled extensively 
in Europe and collected documentary evidence from many lodges. He clearly 
proved a *“‘conspiracy against all the religions and governments of Europe, carried 
on in the secret meetings of Masons, Illuminati, and Reading Societies,”” and pub- 
lished these in a volume of 890 pages, in 1798. He divided the book into four chap- 
ters: 1. The Masonic Schism; 2. The Illuminati; 3. The German Union; 4. The 
French Revolution, 
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administered to him, or voluntarily takes the same, shall be fined not 
more than $100 and not less than $50; but this section shall not pro- 
hibit an oath or affidavit for the purpose of establishing a claim, peti- 
tion, or application by an individual or corporation administered without 
intentional secrecy by a person authorized to administer oaths, or an 
oath or affidavit for the verification of commercial papers or documents 
relating to property, or which may be required by a public officer or 
tribunal of the United States, or of any State, or any other country, nor 
abridge the authority of the magistrate. 

In 1839 the legislature increased the penalty to $200. 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire adopted this law. Daniel 
Webster, the great lawyer and statesman, said: 

All secret associations, the members of which take upon themselves 
extraordinary obligations to one another and are bound together by 
secret oaths, are natural sources of jealousy and just alarm to others, 
and especially unfavorable to harmony and mutual confidence among men 
living together under public institutions; and are dangerous to the gen- 
eral cause of civil liberty and justice. Under the influence of this con- 
viction I heartily approve the law lately enacted in the State of which 
I am a citizen, for abolishing all such oaths and obligations. 

Massachusetts repealed this law in 1880. In 1893 the 
Masonic Lodge of Worcester, Mass., was incorporated under 
the general law of the State. But this was not deemed suf- 
ficient. And in 1896 the legislature passed an act authoriz- 
ing the Masons to build a temple, have a library, hall, lectures, 
and a benevolent fund. This statute empowers them to ac- 
cumulate property and do business to any extent they desire. 
Such powers in the hands of secret lodges are dangerous to 
any municipality. 

In Hartford, Conn., in August, 1895, Dr. Griswold, a 
Mason, set fire to his buildings to get the insurance. He con- 
fided the facts to Dr. Jackson, a brother Mason. Dr. Jack- 
son laid the facts before the civil authorities. The culprit was 
tried and sentenced to ten years in the penitentiary. Then 
the Hartford Lodge tried Dr. Jackson for unmasonic conduct 
in informing on that guilty brother, and expelled him. The 
lodge in that case was used against law and justice. 

In Illinois, a judge refused to recognize the sign of distress 
given by a brother Mason, who was the criminal in the dock. 
He said: “I will not recognize those signs when I am on the 
bench.” But his Masonic oath bound him to recognize them, 
and his lodge censured him for his unmasonic conduct. Thad- 
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deus Stevens said: “By Freemasonry, trial by jury is trans- 
formed into an engine of despotism and Masonic fraud.” 

The government found it necessary to assail the “Knights 
of the Golden Circle” during the war, for they were plotting 
to destroy it. It became necessary to throttle the Molly 
Maguires and the Ku-Klux Klans as 2 means of self-protec- 
tion. The Supreme Court of the United States has decided 
that anyone who has taken the Endowment-House oaths of 
the Mormon hierarchy should not be naturalized, and if he 
has been naturalized, should be disfranchised. Let it be pro- 
claimed in trumpet tones, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
that the highest tribunal in our land has decreed that the 
secret oaths of that religious fraternity disqualify those taking 
them from becoming citizens; or if citizens, from exercising 
the privileges of citizenship. The murder of Dr. Cronin in 
Chicago led to the trial of the order of Clan-na-Gael. Their 
horrid oaths were exposed, just as the wicked oaths of the 
Endowment House in Salt Lake City were brought to light 
in the trial over the Idaho test-oaths disfranchising Mormons. 
The courts have decided that these disloyal oaths disqualify 
those taking them for citizenship. 

The secret order of Mafia came over to us from Italy. They 
showed their true character in the murder of Chief of Police 
Hennessey, of New Orleans. That assassination was a crime 
which demanded retribution. Eleven members of the order 
were put on trial. Through fear of the order the jury ac- 
quitted them. A mob attacked the prison that very night and 
summarily despatched these guilty wretches. That massacre 
cannot be justified. It was mob law, and that is a danger and 
a symptom of a greater evil behind it. When justice breaks 
over its legal bounds, no one is safe, and the insidious disease 
of anarchy is underneath. But a secret order that is an oath- 
bound gang of ruffians and brigands cannot be tolerated here. 
That massacre is the handwriting on the walls of the secret 
dens of the Mafia. 

The Highbinders of California have been imported hither 
from China. They are a secret, oath-bound, murderous order. 
The courts have dealt with them just as with the Mafia. 
These facts lead us to the conclusion that the power of the 
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government ought to be invoked in the destruction of all 
secret, oath-bound lodges. The Vermont law should be 
adopted by every State in the Union. Congress should erys- 
tallize it in a similar national law. That will drive these 
secret societies beyond our borders. 

Ill. The laws of the state come from God. Law is the 
expression of the will of God. The phrase of Hooker is too 
sublime ever to become trite: “Law has its seat in the bosom 
of God, and its voice is the harmony of the world.” Two 
thoughts filled the mind of Kant with ever-increasing admira- 
tion and delight: “The starry heavens above us, God’s law 


within us.” 


Cicero long ago declared that “those who fail to 
recognize the will of God as the basis of all law, lay the foun- 
dation of government tanquam in aquis, as it were in the 
waters.” Blackstone said: “Any law that contravenes the law 
of God is no law at all.” Man cannot make law. He may 
discover and interpret and apply God’s law. God gave the 
ten commandments to the Jewish nation as their constitution. 
They are the basis of all moral legislation. 

Justinian, the Roman emperor, made the decalogue the 
basis of his Tribonian Code. Charlemagne issued a code of 
laws based upon the ten commandments. Alfred the good, 
king of England, gave his people a code founded upon the law 
of Sinai. The Magna Charta of King John was drawn from 
the law of Moses. John Calvin and the Reformers of Swit- 
zerland founded the Genevan Republic. They built upon 
the two tables of Sinai. William the Silent and the Reform- 
ers established the Dutch Republic. It was founded upon the 
ten commandments. Pym, Hampden, Sidney, Cromwell, and 
the Puritans gave England civil and religious liberty. Knox, 
Henderson, Melville, and the Covenanters gave Scotland civil 
and religious liberty. They gave what Moses had given them. 

The Puritans of England, the Covenanters of Scotland, the 
Huguenots of France, and the Dutch Reformers from Holland 
brought civil and religious liberty te America. Plymouth 
Rock means the ten commandments. Our republic is the 
lineal descendant of the lawgiver of Sinai. The state is the 
divinely appointed keeper of both tables of the Decalogue. 
The majesty of law has been committed to the civil power. 
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Here is the basis of moral legislation. Here we find the divine 
commission of the state to deal with the Secret Lodge System. 

1. The authority of the Lodge over its members is inimical 
to public justice. Mackey’s “Lexicon,” page 8, says: “The 
Master is supreme in the Lodge. Such a thing as an appeal 
from the Master to the Lodge is unknown in Masonry. The 
power of the Master is supreme.” Page 103: “The govern- 
ment of the Grand Lodge is completely despotic; its edict must 
be respected, obeyed without examination by its subordinate 
Lodges.” The English nation could behead their king, and 
America could impeach their president, but the tyrant of the 
Lodge cannot be appealed from. “Should the Grand Lodge 
decree wrongfully or contrary to the ancient constitutions, 
there is no redress for its subordinates.” “The Master is su- 
preme arbiter in all questions of order. For no misdemeanor, 
however great, can he be tried by his Lodge, for as no one has 
a right to preside there in his presence except himself, it would 
be absurd to suppose that he could sit as judge in his own 
case.” If there is any such thing as a dangerous combination, 
the Lodge isone. An officer of a Grand Lodge in Missouri, in 
1867, said: 

Not only do we know no North, no South, no East, no West, but we 
know no government save our own. To every government save that of 
Masonry, and to each and all alike, we are foreigners. We are a nation 
of men bound to each other only by Masonic ties, as citizens of the 


world, and that world the world of Masonry; brethren to each other all 
the world over; foreigners to all the world besides. 


That is either pure bombast or the rankest treason. In 
either case those sentiments are unworthy and dangerous. 

2. The oaths of the Lodge are a menace to public rights. 
Take the first three degrees of Masonry. The Entered Ap- 
prentice swears to keep the Lodge secrets, on the Bible, in the 
name of God, on the penalty of having his throat cut, his 
tongue torn out by the roots, and his body buried in the rough 
sands of the sea at low-water mark. The Fellow-Craft oath, 
besides secrecy, adds a promise to abide by all Lodge rules, 
obey signs and summonses, assist poor Fellow-Crafts, etec., 
under penalty of having his breast torn open and his heart 
plucked out and exposed, to be devoured by the vultures of 
the air, ete. The Master Mason’s oath adds the keeping of a 
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brother Master Mason’s secrets, murder and treason excepted, 
and they left to his own discretion, binding him under no less 
a penalty than that of having his body severed in twain, his 
bowels taken out and burned to ashes, and the ashes scattered 
on the rough sands of the sea, where the tide ebbs and flows 
twice every twenty-four hours. The Royal Arch degree 
amends the above thus: “Murder and treason not excepted.” 
These oaths and imprecations increase in blasphemy and bar- 
barity through all the thirty-three degrees. 

These oaths are taken either in jest or in earnest. If the 
former, they should be prohibited, because they tend to break 
down the sacredness of the oath. If sincerely, who is to inflict 
these horrid penalties? Does the Lodge punish its guilty 
members thus? These oaths are dangerous and disloyal, and 
should be prohibited. 

3. The false religion of the Lodge corrupts society. The 
Lodge is a religion. Mackey speaks of a Mason as “free from 
sin by living up to the rules of the order.” “The white apron 
is by its symbolic purity to aid us to that purity of life and 
conduct which will enable us to present ourselves before the 
Grand Master of the universe unstained with sin.” ‘‘Masonry 
consists in a knowledge of the great truths, that there is one 
God, and that the soul is immortal.” 

The Grand Sire of the Odd Fellows, in consecrating their 
cemetery near Chicago in 1868, said: “Our Grand Master will 
take all who are buried in this ground to Himself in the day 
when He makes up His jewels.” 

In the Lodge, Pagan, Mohammedan, Jew, and Christian 
unite in worship. But whom do they worship? Not the 
Christian’s God, for it is not good Masonry to mention the 
name of Christ in the first three degrees. The worship in 
which all join without Christ is not the worship of the true 
God. It is the worship of Satan. They sacrifice to devils, 
not to God. As was said of the Samaritans, whose religion 
was a strange medley of the heathen nations with whom the 
King of Babylon colonized the land and the few Israelites left 
after the deportation of the ten tribes: “They feared Jeho- 
vah and served graven images.” 


The Tremont Temple Baptist congregation worshipped in 
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Music Hall while the Temple was being rebuilt. On Easter 
Sabbath afternoon, 1896, some 2,500 knights marched into 
the hall in full uniform. The Boston Christian Endeavor 
choir occupied the platform. A Sire Knight presented the 
Baptist congregation with a lecturn, a bronze pulpit, the figure 
of an angel whose uplifted hands supported an open Bible, the 
gift of the Lodge, valued at $1,500. Rev. George C. Lori- 
mer, D. D., the pastor, accepted it on behalf of the congrega- 
tion. Then the Endeavorers and Knights joined in singing 
hymns, and the congregation helped them. Was that not a 
repetition of the Samaritan compromise in God’s worship? 
Dr. Lorimer was giving one hand to Christ and the other to 
the devil. Let our government remove this alluring tempter, 
the Lodge. 

4. The Lodge is the enemy of the home. How often a 
Mason spends $300 for his uniform, while his wife wears a 
$1.50 calico dress. A writer in the North American Review 
for May last, says: 

For mere personal gratification, aside from any real or supposed 
benefits, the members of the various fraternities in the United States 
spend annually $250,000,000. It would all but revolutionize a large sec- 
tion of American society, if the wives and daughters of the households 
of the men who belong to these organizations should insist on their 
right to spend for their own adornment, or for their own personal pleas- 
ure, dollar for dollar spent by husband or brother for initiation fees, 
dues, uniforms and regalia, swords, plumes, banners, and banquets. 

The moral standard of the Lodge is shocking. Think of 
the Master Mason’s oath. After the Jubula, Jubulo, 
Jubulum scenes, in which the candidate for the third degree 
has been struck in the throat by the first ruffian, Jubula, and 
on the left breast by the second ruffian, Jubulo, and in the 
bowels by Jubulum, the third ruffian, who kills him outright, 
and, at the end of fourteen days, he is raised from the grave, 
the following oath is administered, among others: 

1 do promise and swear that I will not have carnal or illicit inter- 
course with the wife, mother, daughter, or sister of a brother of this 
degree, knowing her to be such, nor will I permit another brother of 
this degree to do so if in my power to prevent it. 

The implication of that oath smells of the bottomless pit. 
Who would allow that standard of morals in society? 








AN IMPORTANT PHASE OF GUTTER JOURNAL- 
ISM: FAKING 


BY J. B. MONTGOMERY-M GOVERN. 


: ih THOSE unacquainted with the methods of journalism 
in large cities, everything read in a metropolitan news- 
paper is taken for granted to be literally true. This 
is the case not only with people in small towns, who, accus- 
tomed to the local gossip (as veracious as it is uninteresting) 
and the few telegraphic despatches of their own village papers, 
suppose the great dailies published in New York and other 
large cities to be run on the same principles, but also with the 
vast majority of the city readers of the various representative 
organs of “‘progressive” journalism. The latter, when con- 
fronted with any unusually startling statement in the pages of 
the evening or morning paper, occasionally shrug their shoul- 
ders and suppose the account to be “a trifle exaggerated,” 
never doubting that the main facts in the case are true. It 
will probably be a revelation, as disagreeable as startling, to 
these people to know that often there is not even a founda- 
tion of truth in the double-leaded articles with flaming head- 
lines published in both the daily and the Sunday papers. 

Of all phases of “gutter journalism,” as modern or “new” or 
“vellow” journalism is often termed, probably none is more 
disgusting or fraught with more evil consequences than that 
known in newspaper parlance as “faking” or “fake journal- 
ism.” It is resorted to chiefly by news bureaus, press asso- 
ciations, and organizations of that sort, which supply nearly 
all the metropolitan Sunday papers and many of the dailies 
with their most sensational “stories,” as in newspapers par- 
lance all articles are termed. It is perhaps scarcely necessary 
to explain that “faking,’ 
publication of articles absolutely false, which tend to mislead 


’ in the newspaper sense, means the 


an ignorant or unsuspecting public. 
In this variety of journalism—if that word may be so de- 


based—women, as a rule, succeed better than men; perhaps 
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because they have a more fertile imagination, but more prob- 
ably on account of their greater tact in persuading men, whose 
desire for free advertising is stronger than their love of truth, 
to “stand for” these stories. 

Fake newspaper articles are often sent by these press asso- 
ciations to the editors of daily papers, so ingeniously worded 
and so cleverly conceived and executed, that the rascally com- 
pact between the “reporter” of the press association or news 
bureau, who has been sent to “work up” the story, and the 
doctor, dentist, architect, or other professional or business man, 
who has agreed to “stand for” it, that the newspaper editor, 
though now constantly on the alert for “fake” stories, is often 
deceived, and sends one of the reporters of his own paper to 
investigate the matter. The latter hurries to the scene of the 
reputed accident or other startling occurrence, and after re- 
ceiving full “verification” of the press association story by the 
man who has previously agreed to “stand for” it, returns to 
the office and reports to the editor that the story is a genuine 
one, and accordingly it appears in that evening’s or next morn- 
ing’s paper, often under sensational headlines and filling a 
column or more. 

The one absolutely necessary requisite to be a successful 
“reporter” of a press association is the possession of an un- 
limited supply of that quality usually termed “cheek,” or still 
more expressively, “gall.” To some extent this is a necessary 
qualification of every reporter, but the amount required by 
the reporter of a regular paper is infinitesimal compared with 
that necessary to the success of a “free-lance” reporter, as the 
reporters of these numerous press associations are frequently 
called. In addition, a free-lance reporter must be absolutely 
impervious to rebuff, however cutting, and sometimes to open 
insult, for where one professional man, for the sake of the ad- 
vertising, will verify an absolutely false story in regard to him- 
self, others feel insulted at the suggestion of such a thing, 
and sometimes tell the reporter pretty frankly what they think 
of her and her calling. Still, if the truth were known, it 
would be a startling revelation to the public to learn how many 
otherwise perfectly reputable business and professional men, 
whose statements are generally considered above question, 
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have “stood for” and unblushingly verified these absolutely 
false stories for the sake of getting their names in the papers. 

To cite a case in point, which occurred in New York a short 
time ago: The managing “editor” of one of the numerous 
downtown press associations conceived a wonderfully plausible 
story of attempted suicide which, ostensibly, had occurred 
in a fashionable doctor’s office that day; the would-be suicide 
in the case being rescued by the timely interference and heroic 
efforts of the doctor. This account the “editor” had neatly 
type-written and entrusted to one of his girl reporters, who 
was to take it to the doctor and convince him of the numerous 
advantages which would accrue to himself if he would “stand 
for” the story. Before leaving the office the reporter was im- 
pressed by the “editor” with the “delicate nature” of the task 
she was undertaking, and how much depended upon her own 
lively imagination and powers of persuasion. Duly im- 
pressed with the implied compliment to her skill and tact in 
such matters, the young and inexperienced reporter, with the 
hardihood of such as rush in where angels fear to tread, took 
the type-written document to the physician in question and 
explained the nature of her errand. The physician declined 
the proposition, explaining that he “could stand a good deal 
in the way of exaggeration, but could not bring himself to 
swear to a story that had an absolute lie for its foundation.” 

The reporter, determined not to return to the office with- 
out at least a partial success, decided to make another attempt, 
and knowing that the more prominent the man concerned the 
better the story would “go,” next spoke to one of the most emi- 
nent professional men in the city, who rejected the offer with 
scorn, declining to have anything to do with “such a dirty 
species of advertising.” 

From her heart the reporter could not help admiring the 
man who had replied as he did, but bread and butter depended 
upon her getting that story in the paper on the morrow. For 
the first time the thought seriously occurred to her that this 
work in which she had engaged was not only beneath her 
dignity as a woman, but actually dirty and disreputable, but 
comforting herself with the thought that her parents and 
friends in her far-away village home knew only that she was 
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engaged in journalism in the city,—not in what sort of “jour- 
nalism,”—and stifling her conscience with the remembrance 
of the assurance the press association “editor” had given her 
that this sort of work was the only stepping-stone to a position 
on the staff of a regular paper, she determined not to give up, 
but to make another attempt to get some one to “stand for” 
the nefarious story. 

The third time she was eminently successful. The physi- 
cian approached appeared only too glad to take advantage of 
the offer. The spirits of the reporter revived; she examined 
the doctor’s office, pointed out the cord with which the patient 
was supposed to have attempted to strangle herself during the 
temporary absence of the doctor in the adjoining room, the 
lounge to which the patient had been removed, the restora- 
tives applied, etc., ete. The doctor greedily swallowed the 
bait thus offered in the form of a free advertisement, went 
over the story several times in the reporter’s presence so as to 
be accurate in the details and able to give a coherent, unhesi- 
tating account to the reporters of the daily papers who the 
press association reporter promised would soon call to verify 
the story. 

The reporter then returned to the office of the press asso- 
ciation, and after relating her experience and final success, 
was warmly congratulated by the “editor” upon her “clever- 
ness and diplomacy.” She was paid too,—in the eyes of the 
“editor,” well paid,—but as she afterwards said: “What a 
price for such a day’s work,—the wherewithal for a few days’ 
bread and butter in exchange for my own self-respect.” 

The account of the accident was sent out from the press 
association to the editorial rooms of the numerous daily papers. 
Next morning nearly every paper in the city contained a glow- 
ing account of the attempted suicide in Dr. ’s office, 
the methods resorted to by that gentleman to resuscitate the 
patient, and other details, ending with the sentence: “Owing 
to the urgent pleadings of the lady, Dr. refuses to give 
the name and address of the patient, but says she belongs to 
one of the wealthiest and most exclusive social circles in the 
city.” 

This is only one of the multitudinous “fake” stories which 
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are almost daily published in some of the most “reliable” news- 
papers in the metropolis. Nor are physicians the only men, 
by any means, who secure gratuitous advertising by lending 
themselves to the wily machinations of “free-lance” journal- 
ism. Numerous are the “fake” stories daily sent out by news 
bureaus, press associations, and the like, in which lawyers, 
merchants, architects, and men of almost every occupation 
figure as the heroes. Sometimes a “prominent business man” 
—giving, of course, his name and address—is “held up” by 
a footpad in a lonely street or avenue near midnight. Next 
morning the papers are supplied with a long account of the 
incident, through a press association, the manager (or “editor’’) 
of which is of course well paid for supplying the “tip” to the 
papers. It is scarcely necessary to explain that the “hold-up” 
—ineluding the “theft of a gold watch and other valuables,” 
the ensuing fight, the escape of the footpad before the arrival 
of a policeman, and all other details—is a plot, in which the 
man robbed, the supposititious robber, and the free-lance 
“editor” or reporter, are all participants. 

The press associations would reap a golden harvest from the 
dramatic field, as actors and actresses are, with few exceptions, 
ready to verify any story which will bring their names promi- 
nently before the public, but newspaper editors have, from 
experience, grown rather wary of accepting these stories relat- 
ing to Thespian lights for more than they are worth, so now 
a “‘press-agent yarn” has to be very plausible and extremely 
well verified in order to see the light of day in a reputable 
daily paper. However, even the “most elect” in the news- 
paper line are sometimes deceived, and editors of those papers 
which pride themselves most on their reliability often give 
columns to stories apparently true, but in reality most grossly 
the reverse, relating to some prominent actor or actress. 

As an example of how “press-agent yarns” in regard to ac- 
tors and actresses are concocted, I will cite a case in point. 
Mr. Menry Miller was advertised last winter to make his first 
appearance in New York as a star at the Garden Theatre 
under Mr. Frohman’s management. Prior to his opening 
night he received the following letter: 


“Mr. Henry Miller, Garden Theatre. Dear Sir,—You are 
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probably aware that nowadays it is sensation and not talent that 
wins. As you are to make your first stellar appearance in New 
York, it is almost necessary that you do something to attract at- 
tention, and I have a scheme to propose. On Sunday night your 
house will be entered by burglars. They will turn the place up- 
side down, and upon discovery pistol shots will be fired. They 
will escape leaving blood-stains on the floor. You will get the 
credit of fighting single-handed two desperate robbers. The 
New York Herald and other morning daily police reporters will 
get the story, and the whole town will be talking about you. I 
will furnish the burglars and take all chances, and will only 
charge you one hundred dollars for the scheme. I can refer you 
to a dozen managers. .... 
“Address 
“Empire Press Association, 
“General Delivery, Post Office.” 


It is only justice to Mr. Miller to add that in this case the 
offer of the “press-agent yarn” was contemptuously rejected. 

Great as is the field for this disreputable “fake journalism” 
in the daily papers, it is in Sunday stories that the free-lance 
reporter finds his or her greatest glory. Some of the stories 
emanating from these press associations and published in the 
great metropolitan Sunday papers would do credit to the im- 
agination of Jules Verne. To have a three-column story of 
the most weird, grotesque, or impossible sort published—with 
previous advertising for several days—in any of the most 
widely read of the Sunday papers, it is only necessary to have 
a lively imagination, an utter disregard for truth, and the tact 
to persuade some more or less well-known individual to “stand 
for” the story which is given to the public as truth. 

The public reads the account of a marvellous house of Pom- 
peian design, built entirely of glass bricks and columns of 
many colors and designs, soon to be erected at Newport—for 


a Western millionaire—by a prominent firm of city architects, 
whose name and address would seem to be security for the 


truth of the story. This same public little suspects that the 
whole thing exists only in the imagination of the “fake” re- 
porter, who has persuaded the architects, whose names are 
given, to draw both the interior and exterior designs for the 


building. 
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In the same way jewellers are persuaded to “stand for” the 
invention of marvellous match-boxes and other unique (and 
impossible) freaks. A manufacturer is induced to announce 
—through the medium of a press association—that he has re- 
cently invented and is about to patent and place on the market 
a wonderful glass bicycle; a chiropodist that he has recently 
set a diamond in the toe-nail of one of his patients, and for 
another patient has replaced a missing toe with an artificial 
one of solid gold. Another man, little less unscrupulous than 
the “fake reporter,” allows his name to be used in connection 
with a marvellous account of a tribe of white and fanatical 
Indians recently discovered in the West. 

Were space allowed for the enumeration, more than half of 
the Sunday stories over which the public wonders and gapes 
could be traced to these infamous press associations and news 
bureaus, whose sole object seems to be to deceive and grossly 
mislead the readers of those papers supposed to supply reliable 
news and trustworthy information. That such institutions 
not only continue to exist and flourish in our large cities, but 
are actually increasing in number almost daily, is one of the 
darkest blots on latter-day metropolitan journalism. The 
question is: To whose fault is this state of affairs due? 
Scarcely to the editors of the newspapers themselves; cer- 
tainly not to those of the better class and more reliable papers, 
for the latter have from time to time, after discovering the 
fraudulent character of some of these associations, not only 
refused to have any further transactions with them, but have 
exposed them openly to the public. Still the press association 
is verily a hydra-headed monster, and for every one that is 
thus crushed, two seem to spring up in its place. 

The continued existence of these disreputable news bureaus, 
then, must be attributed to the writers and reporters who 
prostitute their talents to this rottenest of all rotten journal- 
ism, and to the unscrupulous men and women who allow— 
and are often anxious—to have their names used in connection 
with “fake” stories for the sake of the spurious notoriety it 
brings them. For the latter, to whom more than to anyone 
else the news bureaus owe their present success and flourish- 
ing condition, not even the most charitable could find an ex- 
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euse. For the former—that is, the writers who go about 
soliciting the materials for these infamous falsehoods, then 
writing them up—the only excuse possible is ignorance. It 
may be urged that necessity is also an excuse, but those who 
hve been through it say, better let a young man clean the 
streets, and a young woman scrub floors,—occupations at 
which they can at least keep their honor untarnished,—than 
engage in a calling in which they lose their self-respect, their 
regard for the truth, and everything that makes manhood or 
womanhood worthy the name. 

A young woman coming to the city in search of work in 
the journalistic field is often entrapped into working for a 
press association in either one of two ways. In the first place, 
after having her application for work met with a refusal at 
the office of every newspaper in the city, she goes, almost in 
despair, to the office of a press association, where plenty of 
work and good remuneration are offered to her. It is a choice 
between accepting this and returning crestfallen to her native 
village; in nine cases out of ten she accepts the former. 

Another and even more frequent way in which the inex- 
perienced and unwary girl—and sometimes boy—is inveigled 
into eventually becoming a “fake” reporter, is by replying to 
one of the now numerous advertisements of “Reporting and 
journalism taught free of charge.” Suppose the girl in ques- 
tion has just come from the country and is anxious to learn 
something of the wonderful city journalism of which she has 
heard such marvellous accounts; in all good faith she applies 
at the address given in the advertisement. If the “editor” of 
the advertising press association considers her a promising- 
looking confederate, he explains the nature of the work to her, 
promising to teach her without charge, and afterwards, if she 
is successful, offering her substantial remuneration. The girl, 
in her ignorance, supposes this to be only one of the branches 
of legitimate journalism, and considers herself very fortunate 
to have received such an offer—only realizing after her eyes 
have been somewhat rudely opened by perhaps approaching 
the wrong man with the request for a “stand-for” story, what 
a dupe the so-called “editor” has made of her. 

The worst feature of this “fake” journalism, however, is 
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that, although often entered into in honest ignorance, success 
in its field is frequently a matter of boasting with the men and 
women engaged in this disreputable calling, who openly vie 
with each other in the number of “fake” stories they are able 
to “work off” each week on unsuspecting newspaper editors 
and a still more unsuspecting public. The poison of its in- 
fluence seems often to extend over the entire lives of those 
once engaged in it, for should a press-association reporter be 
fortunate enough to eventually secure a position on the staff 
of a regular paper, he (or she) is seldom successful in the 
legitimate branch of the profession, on acocunt of his prone- 
ness to exaggerate and his apparent inability to report or 
describe events exactly as they occur. 

Fake libel-suits constitute another phase of faking even 
more reprehensible than the “stand-for” news items and “Sun- 
day stories.” Upon the result of these suits many disrepu- 
table men and women in large cities not only secure large sums 
of money annually, but are said to actually depend for main- 
tenance solely upon the income derived from them. In cases 
of this sort, the newspapers—or rather their owners—are 
nearly always the chief sufferers. 

To secure grounds for a successful libel suit requires some 
little ingenuity on the part of the rascally perpetrators of the 
plot, as well as on that of the infamous free-lance reporter who 
furnishes the “tip” to the papers. The latter, however, is in 
some instances one of the instigators of the nefarious scheme, 
having previously made arrangements with the alleged “vic- 
tims” of the libellous article that he is to come in for a large 
share of the profits should the suit be a successful one. All 
that is necessary to secure grounds for a libel suit against any 
newspaper is for the man or woman so disposed to find a 
“reporter” conscienceless enough to enter into the plot, and— 
for either the payment down of a certain amount of money 
or else the promise of a large share of the proceeds—to agree 
to write a libellous and untrue account of some alleged es- 
capade of the parties concerned. This “news item” he hands 
to the editors of various daily papers, who occasionally, on ac- 
count of the hurry of getting the paper to press, do not take 
time to have the article verified, but print it as it is handed 
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in. The result is a complete triumph for the “libelled” par- 
ties. They have no difficulty in proving that they were not 
engaged in the escapade,—whatever that may have been,— 
and that the article is a wilful and malicious slander. Their 
indignation at the attempted besmirching of their spotless 
characters is oniy to be soothed by a suit for libel against the 
papers which published the account. This suit is unfortu- 
nately usually successful, unless the papers—even though 
realizing that they have been tricked—escape the notoriety 
and costs of a long suit by the immediate payment of a few 
hundred dollars as a “compromise.” Editors, however, hav- 
ing learned wisdom from experience, are now usually rather 
careful how they publish articles which might be considered 
libellous, unless they are either apparently well verified or are 
handed in by some man of their regular staff. 

That it may be better understood how these fake libel-suits 
are managed, I will quote an instance. A short time ago the 
following account was furnished to the New York Daily News 
by a peripatetic “reporter”: 





“Mamie———and Kitty are both eighteen years old, 
both pretty, and both work in the same dry-goods store on 6th 
Avenue, and both are in love with a young and dashing fellow 
named Jimmie————. Kitty lives with her parents in a brown- 
stone front at —street, while Mamie lives in an equally im- 
posing residence at — Street. They had been warm friends 
until both fell in love with Jimmie , since which there 
has been a coolness between them, and for some weeks they have 
not spoken to each other. 

“Last night Mamie visited Kitty’s house, and some words en- 
sued over their best fellow, which widened the breach between 
them. When Mrs. — , the mother of Kitty, heard of it, she 
became very angry and said she would chastise the pert Mamie 
for trying to take her daughter’s beau away from her. True to 
her word she went to meet Mamie, who generally takes the Ele- 
vated train at Street and Avenue. When they met 
at the corner of Street, Mrs. said: “You will steal 
my daughter’s lover from her, will you?’ and then began to land 
blows on Mamie like a well-trained pugilist. The first right- 
hander knocked Mamie in the street, and the attack was followed 
up until several blows had been delivered by Mrs. , and 
im fact until a young man pulled the infuriated mother away 
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from her victim. Then she turned on him with a right-hand 
swing, which he ducked. This gave Mamie a chance to escape, 
which she did, and she returned home, crying. When a police- 
man of the Street station arrived on the scene of battle, 
neither of the parties would make a complaint, and Mrs. 
walked away muttering, ‘I will teach the young hussy to mind 
her own business.’ ” 








Upon investigation—which the editor was wise enough to 
make—Mamie’s address was found to be a coal-yard. Mrs. 
and Kitty lived at the address given in the article. 
Inquiry among the neighbors proved that both Mrs. 
and her daughter were living on the proceeds of several suc- 
cessful libel suits, all of which had commenced with the pub- 
lication (at the secret instigation, of course, of Mrs. ————) of 
alleged libellous articles in regard to herself in various news- 
papers. 

Reporters on the regular staff of daily newspapers some- 
times “combine” to fake the editors of their papers—and in- 
directly the public—by sending in false or greatly exaggerated 
reports of cases which they have been sent out to investigate. 
This usually occurs when the assignments given to them prove 
too difficult to be successfully managed, and rather than re- 
turn to the newspaper office with no report—thus acknowledg- 
ing their failure to secure the news they have been sent to get 
—they will evolve from their own brains imaginary news on 
the subject and write it out for next day’s paper as a veracious 
statement of the case. When instances of this sort occur it is 
of course usually necessary for several reporters of as many 
different papers to “combine” or compare notes and agree to 
stand together in their statements. 

A case in point occurred not long ago when several report- 
ers were sent to interview the ex-jurymen in a famous murder 
trial. The jurymen refused to speak for publication, where- 
upon the reporters, fearful of a “calling-down” from their 
several editors should they fail to hand in the required inter- 
views, combined to write a sensational set of “interviews,” 
which were accepted by the editors as bona-fide, and accord- 
ingly appeered in the papers of the following morning. 

In another case a report reached several newspaper offices 
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simultaneously of the explosion of a bomb in one of the prin- 
cipal streets of a suburban city. When the reporters reached 
the scene they found the disturbance due solely to the firing of 
a few cannon-crackers and harmless torpedoes with which 
Italians in the neighborhood had been celebrating a national 
Saint’s day. Nevertheless, the reporters, determined not to 
have their trip out of town for nothing, entered into a “com- 
bination” to write a startling and sensational report of the 
hairbreadth escape of citizens of ———— who were passing 
on ———— avenue when some Italians “of anarchistic tenden- 
cies” threw a bomb into the street, which almost immediately 
exploded. This account concluded: “The Italians who threw 
the bomb escaped before any arrests could be made.” 
The form of “fake” journalism for which—beyond all 
others—there is perhaps least excuse, and one which is fraught 
with more serious evil consequences, is one which is not infre- 
quently practised by the editors of daily and Sunday papers. 
This particular phase of faking consists of the publication of 
alleged “cable news,” dated from some place in Europe or 
other foreign country, which news has been written in the 
editorial rooms of the paper publishing it, or else is originally 
the invention of the fertile brain of some press-association re- 
porter, who hands a sensational “write-up” of the news in ques- 
tion to the editor of some daily or Sunday newspaper. The 
editors of these papers, even when they would hesitate to be, 
in the first instance, the inventors of this spurious news, do not 
scruple to accept and publish accounts of startling trans- 
Atlantic occurrences which they know to be false, and to make 
the account more plausible often themselves date the article 
from the European or other foreign city from which it is pur- 
ported to have been written, prefacing in parenthesis: “Special 
cable despatch to the ————.” Fake news of this sort is 
often calculated to produce international ill-feeling and even 
to lead to war talk, and is frequently invented and published 
for that very purpose, in order to affect the stock-market for 
the purposes of speculators. Startling as the supposition may 
seem, it is impossible not to suspect that in cases of this kind, 
bribery, direct or indirect, is frequently resorted to by the 
speculators most interested; and, at any rate, the fact that 
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editors of supposedly reliable papers—even more than the 
press-association representatives—are to blame for the dis- 
semination of foundationless and often mischievous “foreign 
news” is one which cannot be denied. 

The extent to which this faking of “cable despatches” is 
carried on in this country is shown in the following article, 
which appeared in the Chicago Inter Ocean early in December 
last: 


We explained recently in these columns the demoralization wrought 
in the Associated Press by its present management. We showed how two 
members of the Chicago newspaper trust had arrogated to themselves 
the power to pass judgment on what the American public should be 
allowed to read. We demonstrated that news was distorted and sup- 
pressed to suit their prejudices and business interests. The instances 
which we cited to prove our charges concerned exclusively American 
affairs. We propose now to shed a little light on the abuses of the Asso- 
ciated Press cable service. 

The Associated Press obtains most of its foreign news from the Reuter 
agency in London. This agency is both respectable and competent. 
Handled honestly, it gives a service of which no newspaper need be 
ashamed. But it has not been handled honestly. This cable service has 
been made a medium of fraud upon the public. Much of its report has 
been turned into the laughing stock of intelligent men. To delude the 
patrons of the Associated Press with the pretence of inexhaustible re- 
sources, the Reuter despatches have been stuffed with lies, lengthened 
with clippings from stale London newspapers, and puffed out with 
padding sent over by eight-day steamers from Liverpool. It has been 
no uncommon thing to send West a cable report of 5,000 words when the 
New York office had received barely 500 from London. It has been no 
uncommon thing to impose on the Associated Press newspapers a s0- 
called cable despatch of a column, in which only the first twenty or 
thirty words were of foreign origin. 

Perhaps a concrete example of what Melville E. Stone’s system can 
do and has done will make his methods clearer. There was a hurricane 
on certain islands in the Indian Ocean. About twenty words on the sub- 
ject were sent by cable from London. The able manufacturer of cable 
news used the twenty words. Then he wrote in 200 or 300 more of the 
details as he imagined them. Next he let his fancy run riot through all 
the horrors of human and brute life caught in such a storm. The London 
newspapers were not available, as they had not anticipated a hurricane, 
so the manufacturer of cable news skipped them and proceeded to quote 
the gazetteer on the geography, population, and products of the islands. 
Finally the encyclopedia was drawn upon to furnish a description of the 
near-by land and the surrounding water. 

Thus have “cable” despatches been made under Melville E. Stone’s 
mismanagement of the Associated Press; thus has a great foreign news 
service been distorted and demoralized. 
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It was with full knowledge of these facts that the Inter Ocean ar- 
ranged for a special cable service on which it could rely for the truth. 
We valued, and still value very highly, the Reuter despatches, but we 
feel that we must have some check on the amazing transformations to 
which these despatches have been subject under Melville E. Stone’s mis- 
management of the Associated Press. It is characteristic of the news- 
paper trust that, speaking through the Associated Press, it presumes to 
forbid our using this check. The opinion of the members of the trust 
seems to be that anything is good enough for the public, providing they 
say so. 

Gentlemen of the newspaper trust, we print lies for nobody. If you 
wish to print them we can only say, follow your preferences. The /nter 
Ocean is a newspaper, not a gold brick. It prints the news. 


Spurious telegraphic despatches from different parts of the 
United States are also often published in papers which the pub- 
lic regard as trustworthy. The publication of these “de- 
spatches,” while perhaps productive of less harm than that of 
the alleged cable news, is equally inexcusable on the part of 
the editor in whose paper they appear. 

A few months ago a rather striking instance of this kind 
oceurred in New York. A Sunday paper which is usually 
regarded as one of the most reliable in the city published a 
sensational account of the alleged appearance of a genuine 
mermaid off the Pacific coast. The creature was purported to 
have been seen and captured by an officer of the British army 
and a Russian nobleman (the name and alleged rank of each 
being given) while on a yachting cruise. The account, which 
was a plausible one in every detail, was actually written in the 
office of a press-association in the city—as the editor of the 
paper knew—but when it appeared in the New York Sunday 
Herald it was dated “Tacoma, Washington. By telegraph to 
the Herald.” 

This article, which was supposed to contain trustworthy 
information, was not only believed and much commented upon 
in New York, but was extensively copied in out-of-town 
papers. 

That editors of reputable papers—men from whom the pub- 
lic has most right to expect honest and legitimate dealing— 
should wilfully deceive the people in regard to matters really 
important is a form of literary dishonesty for which it would 
be hard for the most charitable to find an excuse. 











NOTES ON THE THEOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF A CHILD. 


BY FANNY D. BERGEN. 

HE notes that follow relate to an experiment carried on in 
the face of many difficulties, and they are therefore 
quite fragmentary. No single set of observations on 

the development of the theological and cosmological ideas of 
a child can enable one to form a just conception of the general 
course of the appearance and growth of such ideas, but every 
eareful record of observations must be of value. 

Early training along evangelical lines caused the mother 
of the child, a part of whose intellectual history is here 
recorded, so much mental suffering that she felt anxious to 
prevent the child from enduring the torture which she herself 
had undergone. Later, it occurred to her that, by carefully 
insulating the mind of a child from any dogmatic theological 
instruction, a useful experiment in psychology might be made. 

The mother’s own childhood had been passed in an atmos- 
phere of somewhat primitive Methodism, of Congregational- 
ism, and of Scotch Presbyterianism,—the latter being the 
creed of an old servant of the family, with whom the little girl 
held many long discussions over theological matters. A pic- 
ture, in the great family Bible, of the angel chaining Satan 
for a thousand years, was one of the most potent factors in 
giving to the little girl a painfully vivid conception of hell. 
She used often to hold her hand as close as possible to a red- 
hot stove, to see if she could possibly endure the fires of hell. 
Again, she would tear bits of the thick, callous epidermis from 
the palm of her hand and burn them in a candle-flame to see 
whether such injuries done to parts of the body after separa- 
tion from it, could pain the body itself. For she felt sure that 
the flames of hell must dismember those whom they enveloped, 
and yet she had been taught that the sufferer there could hope 
for no escape by death. Some such experiences are apparently 


not very uncemmon among imaginative children. Her terror 
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of death was constant and intense, so much so that she often 
lay awake for hours, praying that she and her dearest friends 
and relatives might by some miracle be spared the need of 
dying. 

When the observations here recorded were begun, the 
mother had never heard of the systematic studies of earliest 
childhood by Perez, Preyer, and others; nor has she since been 
able to find in the admirable “Studies of Childhood” by 
Sully, or elsewhere, much evidence of investigation of the 
kind of which these notes form a brief record. She therefore 
followed no well-elaborated plan. The child, whose attitude 
on various philosophical and theological questions at different 
ages is here described, was as carefully insulated as possible 
from any theological training or teaching whatever. After he 
learned to talk, domestics were always employed with the 
express stipulation that they should never speak in the pres- 
ence of the child of anything pertaining to religion. When 
the family boarded, it was where no blessing was asked at table. 

In one household a silent grace was said, after the manner 
of the Quakers. The child noticed that the two ladies with 
whom the family boarded, before beginning a meal always 
bowed their heads, and he bowed his own in a very pronounced 
way, but kept looking out carefully from the corners of his 
eyes. One day he asked why Miss always held her 
eyes shut with her fingers when she sat down to table. He 
was told it was because she felt grateful for nice food to eat 
and many other comforts. If, in the child’s presence, there 
was conversation on topics in which common religious or theo- 
logical words were used, they were spelled. When five and a 
half years old the little boy often asked, “What does g-i-o-n 
mean?” He had caught the last syllable of “religion” by 
hearing it spelled. By and by he became very curious to 
know what “capital G-o-d” meant. The child was not sent to 
Sunday school, to church, or to school. He was not taught 
to read until eight and a half years old, therefore it was easier 
to keep him from familiarity with such words. 

Soon after he began to read he had as a lesson in his reader 
an extract from the New Testament. His face lighted up 
as he ran in to his mother to say, “At last I know what ‘G-o-d’ 
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spells. It is God,” correctly pronouncing the word. As will 
be seen further on, the child had, some time previous to this, 
heard the word God, and had asked its meaning, but did not 
know its spelling. Until he was six and a half years old the 
child very rarely played with other children, except under 
careful guardianship, so that his conversation with children 
did not offer opportunity for him to hear remarks about Sun- 
day school or church. When he was about seven he went to 
an Easter service for children. He seemed to bring home no 
notion of the religious lesson about the resurrection of Christ, 
but said, “The minister talked about how the flowers and 
plants waked up in the spring.” The child had received some 
little oral lessons in botany, and therefore was able to follow 
the scientific part of the sermon, but apparently entirely lost 
the symbolism which had been the main thought of the minis- 
ter. The next time that he went to a church was when he was 
about ten years old. It was to a vesper service in a Roman 
Catholic church. The ritual did not seem to make any especial 
impression upon the child, but he was much moved by a large 
picture of Christ which hung in some conspicuous place. In 
speaking of this to his mother he said, “You could hardly help 
crying as you looked at it.” 

From this time on he occasionally went to this or that 
church. If a visitor had to go alone in the evening, or if 
there was other practical excuse for his going, he did so. By 
the time he was twelve he was encouraged to go to church, 
but he gradually came to show a great distaste for church- 
going, though when very young he had been eager to go. He 
sometimes listened to sermons that were read aloud to his 
mother. Once, when between fourteen and fifteen, after 
hearing a minister friend read aloud a good common-sense ser- 
mon, he said: “I should enjoy going to church if I could 
hear sermons like that, but I get tired of this talk about blood, 
blood, blood; lamb, lamb, lamb; God, God, God.” After he 
was twelve he heard any discussion upon religious or theologi- 
cal subjects that chanced to occur in his home. He listened 
with great interest and intelligence to such arguments, and 
afterwards often gave his own notions upon various subjects. 


As far as possible until he was fifteen years old his parents pre- 
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vented him from knowing their own views or beliefs upon 
mooted questions. Upon ethical subjects he received instruc- 
tion from earliest childhood, without, however, being given 
any of the usual theological sanctions for rules of conduct. 

I do not know how or when the child obtained a notion of 
death. The first time he was observed to possess such a notion 
was when he was not more than three years old. He was very 
fond of looking at a collection of fine photographs. After he 
was old enough to be amused by pictures, these had been 
shown to him from time to time with an idea of developing 
a more refined taste than could be produced by the pictures in 
the ordinary books for young children. Among the photo- 
graphs was a copy of Correggio’s Madonna. One day he 
pointed to the baby, saying, “Dead! dead!” He evidently 
used the word intelligently, but it could not be ascertained 
how he had become acquainted with it. He one day greatly 
amused a caller by pointing to a cupboard where the album 
containing these pictures was kept, calling “Dead baby! dead 
baby!” until the album was brought. Then the pages were 
turned until he found his “dead-baby” picture. Not far from 
this time he one day saw a small ant killed by being stepped 
upon. His mother said, “Poor little ant!” The child re- 
peated, “Poor little ant; he will never eat any more.” He 
had been taught nothing of death up to this time. In fact, 
for some years great pains were taken never to speak in his 
presence of the death of any friend. Gradually, however, he 
came to know that people did die. Usually it was with refer- 
ence to some historical or public character that the fact of 
death was mentioned. Then nothing whatever was said of 
any funeral rites, nor was there any suggestion of life after 
death. The child’s mother generally said simply, “So and so 
is sleeping under the green grass,” or “Then he” (or she) “was 
put to rest under the green grass.” 

During the winter and spring preceding his sixth birthday 
the child was in the habit of daily tearing the leaf from an 
Emerson calendar which hung in his mother’s room, and tak- 
ing it to the latter to hear her read and explain the quotation 
for the day. Naturally, during these little talks the boy 
learned something of Emerson. One day he asked, “Where 
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does Mr. Emerson live?’ When told that he was dead, was 
“sleeping under the green grass,” the little boy said, “Will 
he ever wake up?’ “Some people think he will, and some 
people think he will not,” was the reply. “What do you 
think?’ the child asked of his mother. She said, “I do not 
know.” Naturally, during this reading and talking over the 
quotations from Emerson, a good deal was said about nature. 
One day the child asked, “Why do you and other people al- 
ways say ‘she’ about nature, as if they mean a woman?” Ap- 
parently at that time he in no wise personified nature. 

When he was between seven and eight, a meddling neigh- 
bor, who knew that the child was not sent to Sunday school, 
seized the opportunity of the death of a little boy in the neigh- 
borhood to try to give the child some religious teaching. That 
evening, when he came for his good-night visit with his 
mother, he said, “The Smiths are very silly. They believe 
very queer, fairy things. Mrs. Smith talked to me about 
Rufus” (the little boy who had died), “and she said‘ that he 
was up in the sky. She called the sky Jesus. She said that 
if people are bad they are burned up after they are dead. But 
that isn’t true, is it?’ His mother told him how, instead of 
putting the dead to rest under the grass, some people thought 
it better to cremate them, as ancient peoples had done. She 
gave a very brief account of cremation and the sanitary 
reasons for such a custom. The child thought it an excellent 
plan, and wondered why it was not generally practised. By 
this explanation of cremation he was prevented from receiving 
the idea of hell, which was doubtless what the woman had 
been endeavoring to teach him. Up to this time the child had 
always spoken of Jesus as “the golden-rule man.” An en- 
graving of “Christ before Pilate” hung in the family sitting- 
room, and he had early been told something of the life and 

ules of conduct taught by Jesus. His teaching of the golden 

rule had been specially dwelt upon, so the child thereafter 
called Jesus “the golden-rule man.” The mother now told 
him that he must have misunderstood Mrs. Smith in what she 
said about Jesus, for that was the name of the man in the 
picture who taught the people of his day so much about right 
living. 
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By careful management the boy was protected from any 
knowledge of funerals and their rites until he was something 
past eight years old. About this time he probably saw a 
funeral train in the street, for he one day described a peculiar 
“long hack” that he had observed. It was not until he was 
about ten that he came in, saying, “I have at last found out 
what those queer, long hacks that I have told you about, are 
for; they carry dead people.” Up to this time, and perhaps 
for a year later, say until he was eleven years old, the boy man- 
ifested no particular or personal feeling about death. Some- 
times he asked questions about burial or cremation, and he 
made remarks concerning the uselessness of the religious rites 
that he had learned were often observed over the dead. He 
always spoke in a perfectly cheerful, matter-of-fact manner 
concerning the fact of death. But when some eleven years 
old, he began to show a sort of physical terror at the thought 
of dying. It was but rarely that he mentioned this fear, and 
I am sure that it was no constant horror to him. Only, when 
occasion led him to speak of it, he expressed a fear of death 
that was purely physical. He would say, “If I knew that I 
was going to die I should scream,—just scream and how] until 
I died.” When questioned, he seemed to think that death 
necessarily must be attended by intense pain. It was sup- 
posed that he must have acquired this notion in reading, but 
his parents never knew the origin of the terror, which was 
indescribably strong. It was a perfectly unreasonable, savage 
fear, that he apparently outgrew or else after four or five years 
learned to overcome. 

When just past five years old, the child, with his nurse, was 
boarding in a private family where the only other boarder was 
a lovely old lady, of strong evangelical faith. She made much 
of the little boy, and one day asked him to come into her room. 
In looking at the various articles on her table he saw a very 
large book, and touching it, said, “What is this book?” “The 
Bible,” the lady replied. “And what does that tell about?” 
asked the child. The lady, who was probably much startled 
to meet a child of five, the son of cultivated people, who had 
never heard of the Bible, said, “Why, don’t you know? It 
tells about God.” “What is God?” the little boy went on to 
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ask. “Why, don’t you know—God, who made you?’ “Who 
did make me?” was the next question. The lady then began 
to conclude that there must be some special reason for the 
peculiar ignorance of a child generally intelligent, and very 
considerately said, “Oh, I guess you grew!” and began to talk 
of something else. I have always thought it a remarkably 
considerate thing on the part of this pious orthodox woman 
that she thus quickly closed the conversation. Later she 
talked with the nurse and gave to her the exact conversation 
as here repeated. The nurse of course explained somewhat 
the plan of the parents in the education of their child. 

One morning, a few days after the above incident, the little 
boy very seriously suddenly asked his father, as he was getting 
ready for breakfast, “Father, where did you get me?” His 
father evaded the question for the time. But a week or two 
later,when his mother(who had been away) came, the child one 
day abruptly said, “Mother, how do people come to be?” The 
mother had previously been told by the nurse about the dia- 
logue concerning the Bible, and was not unprepared for ques- 
tions, and therefore easily changed the conversation, without 
directly answering. About the same time he also asked his 
mother, “What is God?” The child was told that it was a 
hard word to define, that different people attached quite dif- 
ferent meanings to the word, that perhaps “nature” would for 
a little boy do as well as anything else for a definition. He 
was then asked not to talk about the word God with other peo- 
ple, since it would be better to wait about this, as about many 
other words and subjects, until he was older and could read 
what the wisest people who had written books had to say. 
Then, he was told, he could make up his own mind as to what 
to him seemed true or most rational. 

When nearly eight years of age the child was one day on a 
railway train with his father. They passed a marsh where 
many frogs were to be seen. The child said, “Father, where 
did the first frogs come from?” “From eggs,” was the reply. 
“No, I don’t mean those. I mean the very first frogs—before 
there were any to lay eggs,” the child went on. This conver- 
sation led to some very elementary oral instruction in organic 
evolution. The boy, as has been before said, was not taught 
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to read until he was more than eight, but he heard much 
reading, which was carefully selected. From this time on he 
heard more or less on natural-history subjects, in which the 
development theory was directly or indirectly touched upon. 
One day he said, “If I only could find out where the very first 
sand came from!” Again, “When Mr. W comes 
home from Europe, the first thing I mean to ask him is if he 
can’t tell me where the first sand came from.” Mr. W 
was a friend who at the time was studying philosophy in Ger- 
many. By “sand” I think the child meant elemental matter. 

When the child was something past nine, a housekeeper 
was engaged in the family, with the usual understanding that 
she was never to talk with the little boy about God or upon 
any religious topic. She apparently felt it her duty to break 
the promise that she had given to her employers, for the iittle 
boy one day came in to his mother, saying, “I’ve been having 
an argument with Mrs. Lapel. She seems to think that God 
is a big man, sitting in a big rocking-chair up in the sky! I 
told her the sky was nothing, and that God could not be there. 
I told her that if you would get all the ladders in the world 
and fasten them together and stand them up (they would 
break, of course, but I said this to her just for the sake of 
argument), and if you could climb to the top you would find 
that the sky was nothing, that there was nothing for a chair 
to rest on; and with that I closed my argument on theology 
with the Lapel.” His tone was one of profound disgust at 
the lack of logic and of scientific knowledge of the woman. 








It was not far from this time that the family lived for a 
year in a farmhouse. The only near neighbors were just 
across the street, a delightful family to whom the child soon 
became closely attached. He often hurried over early in the 
morning to get a pail of fresh water from the well of these 
friends, and sometimes ran in for a morning call. One day, 
after one of these calls, he asked what kind of a book the Bible 
was. He said that the Y———- all sat down every morning 
and read from it. Also that he had noticed that when people 
spoke of the Bible they used a different tone from that in 
which they ordinarily spoke. Some general notion of the 
nature of the Old and New Testaments was then given to the 
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child by his parents. He was very eager to read this book, but 
was advised to wait. He was told that he had better learn 
more of the history of his own country before he began to read 
that of ancient peoples, and soon. This curiosity lasted, how- 
ever, for a year or two, but was soon allayed when he was a 
little past ten by his having presented to him a copy of the 
New Testament, with full permission to read it. At first he 
was very curious to see what its pages contained, but this spirit 
lasted only a short time. 

While between nine and ten the boy one day made some 
childish threat as to what he meant to do to a boy who had 
struck him. His mother asked him to guess what Jesus would 
have done had he been so unjustly treated. The child con- 
sidered for a moment or two and then, with a sweet smile and 
with an air of having reached a conclusion as to what would 
be perfect behavior under similar circumstances, said in a low, 
gentle voice, He “would have struck the boy just exactly as 
hard as he had been struck, but not one bit harder!” He was 
then told of the doctrine of non-retaliation, as taught by Jesus, 
but it did not appeal to his sense of justice. About this time 
he in some way heard of some one being baptized, and he asked 
what it meant. The ceremony was somewhat explained to 
him, especially how in some churches little babies were for- 
mally named at the time this rite was performed. Soon after- 
ward he came in one day, asking in all seriousness, “Do they 
ever baptize dogs?” Later, when questioned as to what sug- 
gested the idea, he said that he knew dogs had names, and he 
thought they might be sometimes christened when named. 

When about ten years old he began to question as to what 
was meant by the soul. He was answered rather indefinitely, 
being told that there were great differences of opinion as to 
what was meant by the term. He was informed that, to people 
in general, it often meant something like “mind.” The child 
apparently thonght a good deal about the matter, for he told 
his parents, two or three months later, that he believed that 
there was no such thing as soul, that it was just a sort of nick- 
name for the mind. Evidently he was able to conceive of 
nothing that was not material. He often used to go to the 
small farmer’s who lived near by and look on while a sheep or 
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ox that had been killed for market was eut up. His parents 
felt that he might thus acquire familiarity with the anatomy 
of mammals, and encouraged him to go and ask questions of 
the farmer. One day, some months after the family left their 
farmhouse home, the little boy said, after something had sug- 
gested the idea of the soul, “I don’t believe there is any soul. 
Every time I used to watch Mr. Y———— cut up an animal I 
just tried to find the soul. I used to look in every place,— 
in the brain and every place,—but I never found anything 
but that Mr. Y————- would give me some name for it when I 
asked him.” Evidently he thought the brain a likely neigh- 
borhood in which to find his material soul. He was told how 
philosophers did not think of the soul as a thing that could be 
seen or weighed, but the child seemed unable to imagine an 
entity that had not the properties of matter as he knew it. 

When about eleven years old, the boy one day said, “If the 
devil is the king of the witches” (a crude definition that had 
been given him years before, when he had asked what devil 
meant, after for the first time coming upon the word), “I don’t 
see that it is any more swearing to say ‘devil’ than it is to say 
‘witch.’ ”’ When twelve years old he one day heard some one 
remark that, if a boy must use some by-word or oath, “By 
Jove!” was as unobjectionable as any, he replied, “Yes, it is 
all right now with us, but long ago, in Greece, it would have 
been the wickedest kind of swearing.” 

When something past eleven, being one day asked how he 
explained the fact that the apostles related the occurrence of 
miracles, such as walking on water, the boy said: “Well, I 
suppose that one man told another that Jesus did so and so, 
and the other man told it with a little more, and another with 
a little more, until they made out wonderful stories, just as the 
newspapers exaggerated that story about Mr. ———-.” He 
referred to an amusing newspaper account, that was much 
garbled, of an incident that had happened to a friend of the 
family. In answer to the question, what he would think if 
told that his mother believed in the miracle of the loaves and 
fishes, he said: “I don’t know but that it would be a silly thing, 
but what would at once flash across my mind would be that 
you were a great fool to believe it.” 
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When eleven and a half years old he attended a Congrega- 
tional prayer-meeting one Sunday evening. He had never 
heard of any such service. Upon coming home he laughed 
and hopped about in great glee, saying, “Oh, we had a jolly 
time!” I inquired particulars, requesting him to calm down 
and give me some details of the service, asking who preached, 
etc. (I supposed it had been a sermon, with the usual service.) 
“Well,” he said, “there was no sermon, but different people 
made speeches, and it was very interesting.” I asked what the 
speakers talked of, and he said, “Oh, about different historical 
characters, Paul, John, Jesus, and so on.” Then he went on 
to tell some details of one speaker’s notions of John. I asked 
if anyone was at liberty to speak in this meeting, or if they 
were selected. “Oh, anyone who liked, I guess. Well, I 
don’t know as they would have liked a little boy like me to 
speak, but Mrs. B ” (our housekeeper, who had accom- 
panied him) “or any grown-up person could, I think.” 

A few weeks later he went again with the housekeeper to 
the regular Sunday-evening service in the same church. He 
came home very indignant over the general attitude of the 
minister on the sin of not going to church. He then went 
on to say, “The minister thinks that every person that is not 
a Christian is very wicked! I thought to myself as he was 
talking, ‘I guess he forgets the Mohammedans.’” At the 
time, the boy was deeply interested in reading the “Arabian 
Nights,” and was enthusiastic over the virtues of the Caliph 
Haroun al Raschid. 

When almost twelve years old the boy attended an Easter 
service for children at a Congregational church. In his report 
of the meeting to his mother, he said that he got tired of hear- 
ing the same story told so many times, meaning the story of 
the resurrection according to different narratives in the New 
Testament. He said, “Why, anyone would know that it could 
not be true.” When asked why, he said: “Because such things 
never happen now, and in such regards things have not changed 
in 2,000 years.” When asked briefly to relate the account of 
the resurrection as he remembered it from the service (he had 
never heard it commented on in detail before), he said: “Well, 
Jesus was put in some sort of tomb, which was watched by 
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soldiers. They did not see anything, but after three days the 
people who believe it say Jesus came out of the tomb and went 
up in a whiff of cloud into the sky, and that was the last ever 
heard of him.” When told, in reply to his utter scepticism, 
that many intelligent people believed in the account, and 
explained it by supposing that Jesus was endowed in some un- 
usual way with mental or spiritual force that overcame the 
usual laws of matter, he said: “Well, I don’t believe much in 
this endowment talk. People are fitted to do certain work— 
for instance, one man to be a blacksmith, another something 
else, and so on. Jesus’s work was moralism, and he did it, and 
did it well too; but you can’t make me believe all this story 
about his coming to life after he was dead.” 

When about thirteen and a half, after reading aloud for 
the first time to his mother the early part of the Gospel of 
Matthew, in commenting on the divine parentage of Jesus 
(which he did not understand from the text), he said, “Of 
course Jesus was the son of Mary and of Joseph. When a 
child is born of a man and wife, each of them is a parent. 
God could not be his father unless it were said in a figurative 
way, as we say Washington was the father of his country.” 
Speaking of the temptation, he said that was possible, only it 
was told in a rather figurative way. He thought Herod’s 
massacre of the innocents might actually have occurred. Upon 
reading, in Matthew iii, the account of the baptism of Jesus, 
after some minutes of thought he said: “That idea of God 
coming down out of heaven in the shape of a dove, and the 
voice coming out of heaven, seems to me rather a Punch-and- 
Judy kind of an affair.” He said: “Jesus must have been a 
very wise and good man, but his friends and disciples kept on 
telling wonderful stories about him until they made him out a 
witch, for no one but a witch could do the things that he 
was said to have done. But there are no such things as witches 
anyway, so the things never could have happened at all.” 

When he was fourteen years and nine months of age the 
boy’s mother had a long talk with him upon the use of the 
word God and his own conception of God. Many of his sen- 
tences were immediately recorded,—often verbatim,—and all 
here cited are practically in his own words, though at the time 
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it was impossible to report accurately the entire dialogue. 
The conversation was brought about by some protestations of 
the boy against church services and the popular use of the term 
God. He at length admitted that we could not escape a belief 
in some power back of life and the whole physical world, but 
he said: “I don’t believe in saying ‘God,’ because people who 
use that word almost always have an anthropomorphic idea of 
God. They seem to think that in personifying this power 
(that is, thinking of it as a kind of big, exalted man), they 
exalt—complimeni—the power. But I don’t think so.” He 
went on to say, in almost the following words: 

“This earth and man are but a very small fraction of the 
whole of space, and for man to personify this great power to 
me seems unfit—belittling. Why, suppose the mountains of 
the moon to be conscious, they could just as well give this 
power some name, for instance ‘Thyke,’ supposing that to 
mean something like themselves, only bigger and more ex- 
alted. Or the sun, if it were conscious, could personify this 
power and think of it as a great exalted sun, ete. I don’t 
think this power is conscious; but supposing it were, I don’t 
believe it would like this personifying of itself. And then 
I don’t believe in worship. I don’t believe in worshipping 
any thing. I don’t see any good in it. And if this power 
were conscious (I don’t believe it is), I believe it would rather 
we would just go along and attend to our own business instead 
of wasting time and money and strength in this worshipping. 
Then, as nearly as I can understand, almost every race seems 
to have had some one, a sort of ‘go-between,’ as the Japanese 
would say, or interpreter, between this great power they call 
God, and man,—Jesus, and Buddha, and Mahomet, and Con- 
fucius, ete. These they call sons of God, and I see no sense in 
this. But when you ask me to give you my idea of this power, 
it is very hard to do, for I don’t believe, you see, in personify- 
ing it, and probably all my ancestors for generations and gen- 
erations have done so and so. When I try to think of it, 
there looms up before me a great beneficent, exalted kind of 
man. I don’t believe in this, and it’s very unfortunate, but 
I can’t help it, and it may take all my life to get rid of this 
notion, which is very foolish, but which I can’t help.” 
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CAMILLE FLAMMARION AS AN OBSERVER OF 
OCCULT PHENOMENA. 


BY WILLIAM R. FISHER, M. D. 


N THE December number of THe Arena the well-known 
French astronomer, M. Camille Flammarion, has put 
forth a series of extraordinary statements under the title 

of “A Séance with Eusapia Paladino.” He gives an account 
of his observations of this medium and of the manifestations 
which took place at a sitting held on July 27, 1897, and from 
the data which he obtained on this single occasion he proceeds 
to formulate most startling conclusions. He does not stop 
at hypothetical suggestions. He asserts sundry opinions as 
facts which do not admit of question, and affirms that, in the 
case of this Italian woman, “there exists an invisible force, 
drawn from the medium’s organism, which can leave her and 
act outside of her.” 

If such assertions were made by an ordinary person they 
might reasonably be received with respect as the opinions of 
the promulgator, to be accepted or rejected by the reader as 
his temperament, his training, and his inclinations might lead 
him. But here we have the unconditioned dictum of one of 
the best-known scientists of Europe. His name is sufficient to 
arrest the attention of every thinking person to whom he ad- 
dresses himself, and to challenge the closest investigation into 
the reasons which have given rise to the radical positiveness of 
his statements. For M. Flammarion has stepped outside the 
boundaries of his chosen calling and presumes to speak with 
authority upon a subject wherein great differences of opinion 
and belief are known to exist, among scientists as well as ordi- 
nary people. So astounding are some of his statements as to 
make an unbiassed reader question whether they have been put 
forth seriously by their author; whether he is not attempting 
to perpetrate a grim piece of satirical joking; or whether, 
like many of his countrymen, he holds us who live on this side 
of the Atlantic in such contempt that he thinks any ill-con- 
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sidered paper that he may scratch off in a hurry to be quite 
good enough for Americans. 

M. Flammarion tells us that he has had unusual opportuni- 
ties for the study of what are known as mediumistic phe- 
nomena. At different times, during many years, he has seen 
most of the noted mediums of this country and of Europe, and 
he says that up to the twenty-seventh day of last July he “had 
been completely disappointed” in them. He refers to them 
in a general way as “impudent, dishonest, and lying.” He 
does not tell us why, after having had these disheartening ex- 
periences in the past, he undertook the investigation of 
Eusapia Paladino, whom he regarded “with scepticism, doubt, 
and suspicion.” But so he did on this memorable day in July. 
And the result of a single interview with her has completely 
overturned all the unfavorable experiences of former years 
and made M. Flammarion an ardent believer in the “un- 
doubted existence of unknown forces, capable of moving mat- 
ter and of counteracting the action of gravity.” He em- 
phasizes the fact that his conclusions are based entirely upon 
the phenomena which were presented to him at the single 
séance of July 27, untested by subsequent experiment. “It is 
this séance alone which is in question here.” Former investi- 
gations are not to be taken into account. 

What were these phenomena which produced so sudden and 
complete a change in the mind of this prominent scientist, 
trained as an observer in one of the most exact of modern 
studies? He is careful to tell us that Eusapia Paladino is an 
illiterate woman, forty years of age and by no means pre- 
possessing in appearance; so it is not reasonable to suppose that 
feminine fascination could in this instance have entered in as 
a disturbing influence. He gives a minute description of the 
room in which the séance took place, but he does not tell us 
anything about the people who took part in it. The meeting 
occurred at the house of a family named Bleck. Out of seven 
observers, four (perhaps five) were members of this family. 
With the characteristic politeness of his nation, M. Flam- 
marion says “it was hardly permissible to suspect the good 
faith of the respectable Bleck family.” Why not, M. Flam- 
marion? Assuredly, in an investigation of this kind, having 
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as its object the determination of questions of grave import, no 
person and no thing should be exempt from suspicion. Inter- 
rogation should be as searching here as in any other piece of 
scientific study. 

M. Flammarion looked carefully about the room and satis- 
fied himself that the doors and windows were securely fas- 
tened. He could find no “trace of any arrangements whatso- 
ever, such as electric wires or batteries, either in the floor o 
in the walls.” There was, however, one arrangement which 
awakened a passing suggestion of doubt; but this he com- 
placently overlooked, because “the medium declared that it 
was necessary to the production of the phenomena.” “Across 
one corner of the room, to the left of the outside door, were 
hung two bright-colored curtains, which came together at the 
middle and thus formed a small triangular cabinet.” M. 
Flammarion asks: “Why this cabinet?” and every unbiassed 
reader will repeat his question. Why is there always a cabi- 
net? Sometimes it is a cabinet of wood; sometimes an ordi- 
nary screen; sometimes a mere curtain. But always, when 
manifestations take place at a séance, there is present some 
contrivance which painfully suggests concealment as its object. 
Behind these bright curtains there were a sofa, a chair, musical 
instruments, a bell, and some putty. 

The usual manifestations took place, some in the bright 
light, most of them in more or less obscurity. The table round 
which the observers sat swayed to and fro and was raised in 
the air; a small tripod stand moved towards the table and fell 
down; raps and sounds of a mallet were heard, musical instru- 
ments were played, various sensations of being touched were 
felt by different observers, opaque objects passed before a 
small red lantern, the putty bore the imprint of a hand and a 
face, and so on. There was nothing new; nothing that has 
not been done over and over again; nothing that has not been 
explained over and over again. And, in this connection, it 
is well to remember that M. Flammarion himself admits 
(p. 745) “that all the observed phenomena can be perfectly 
well imitated, and indeed have been imitated.” 

M. Flammarion says that he “took all needful precautions 


to eliminate” the possibility of fraud and deception during 
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this séance, which he professes to have conducted under the 
“strictest test conditions.” He may have used certain precau- 
tions which he has failed to describe, but, judging from his 
published statement, the evidence seems to show that his obser- 
vations, far from being accurate, were carried out in a very 
careless and unscientific manner. This is all the more to be 
wondered at when we recall that in the opening of his article 
he bitterly denounces the deceptions of all the predecessors 
of Eusapia. But he is “certain that throughout the exhibi- 
tion Eusapia was not able to effect any trickery.” She was 
very closely watched by his companion M. de Fontenay and 
himself. Her hands and feet were controlled so that they 
could not be moved without detection, and during the exper- 
iment with the putty she rested her head upon M. de Fonte- 
nay’s shoulder. But the thought does not seem to have 
entered M. Flammarion’s mind that some one else might have 
been the active agent in producing the phemomena which 
seem to have affected him so deeply. And, above all, he 
fails to appreciate the fact that, while his attention was so 
much given to close observation of the medium, he was una- 
ble to watch the manifestations, as they took place, with crit- 
ical coolness. Granted the presence of an accomplice at this 
séance, either in the circle or behind the curtains, the mys- 
tery can be speedily explained. 

M. Flammarion lays much stress upon the use of photogra- 
phy in his investigation of this Italian medium, and yet prac- 
tically he did nothing with it. He gives us two illustrations, 
one, a table standing on its four legs; the other, the same table 
in the act of “levitation.” A critical study of the latter pic- 
ture does not show more than three legs of the table to be 
clear of the floor. But it is useless to waste time about this. 
“Levitation” is performed by every medium, and M. Flam- 
marion must have witnessed it many times before as the work 
of some of those “dishonest and lying” mediums to whom he 
has referred. The attempt to photograph a materialized hand 
by flashlight was a complete failure, although the invisible 
force, now materialized, obligingly “snapped its fingers thrice” 
as a signal to set off the magnesium light. Now, if M. Flam- 
marion was really intent upon a searching investigation into 
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the true cause of these phenomena, why did he not try the 
effect of the flashlight upon some of them, without warning. 
He expresses his regret that “the conditions” demand an ab- 
sence of light for the development of certain manifestations; 
but he says it would be unscientific to object to this, and he 
proceeds to give reasons why the presence of light waves 
may be prejudicial. He instances the uselessness of attempt- 
ing to make a photograph without a dark chamber. Granting 
the necessity for darkness at certain stages of a séance, what 
harm could be done by violating this condition? If M. Flam- 
marion had suddenly illuminated that darkened room when 
the guitar was sailing about “above the heads of the sitters” 
he might have made a genuine discovery. He might have 
added potent testimony to the support of psychic force, or 
he might have been compelled to add the name of Eusapia 
Paladino to the long list of unmasked charlatans. Whatever 
the outcome might have been, it is much to be regretted that 
the magnesium was not lighted unexpectedly during the dark 
séance. 

M. Flammarion tells us that his time is constantly absorbed 
in astronomical labors. Let us imagine him to be making 
an astronomical observation. He looks into the telescope and 
he sees something, apparently in the heavens, which is en- 
tirely unlike anything that he has ever witnessed before. The 
phenomenon seems to antagonize the immutable law of gravi- 
tation, which is the cornerstone of astronomical science. 
What would be the first impulse of his mind, under conflict- 
ing emotions? Undoubtedly he would question the accuracy 
of his observation. He would suspect some error in his instru- 
ment, or, failing there to find an explanation, he would begin 
to doubt the healthfulness of his organs of vision; perhaps his 
brain. He would summon other astronomers to repeat the 
observations and, by frequent trials, either verify or refute the 
evidence of his senses. Can it be believed that this man of 
science, after one look at the extraordinary sight, would be 
ready to appear in print with a series of astounding deductions, 
opposing all his previous experiences, and based solely upon 
this single observation? Yet this is the astonishing attitude 
which M. Flammarion has voluntarily assumed. 
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The incredible feature of M. Flammarion’s narrative is not 
to be found in the phenomena which he describes, but in the 
spectacle which he himself presents to the world: a scientific 
man, trained in the exact methods of modern study, who is 
ready, on the strength of one imperfect investigation, without 
the aid of cross tests or the corroboration of repeated experi- 
ment, to set aside the results of the experience of thirty years, 
and to propound an hypothesis which attacks the foundation of 
that science to which he says he has devoted his life! 

It is not worth while to dwell upon M. Flammarion’s con- 
clusions or his attempts to explain the phenomena which he 
has described. He tells us that he saw no reason to accept 
the spiritualistic hypothesis. He firmly believes that “there 
emanated from the medium an invisible force” which was 
capable of acting “as though it were an independent being.” 
He declines to go further at present; but, perhaps, some day, 
in a sequel to “Urania,” he may tell us more about it. In the 
course of his contribution to Taz Arena M. Flammarion has 
made no truer statement than when he says: “Men of science 
are perhaps the easiest to dupe of all men, because scientific 
observations and experiments are always honest.” 

There is no topic in the wide range of human interests that 
approaches in importance the solution of the problem of a 
future existence. Thousands profess to believe that there is 
no longer any doubt that disembodied spirits exist as personal 
entities, and that they are permitted to communicate, in some 
degree at least, with persons living in the world, through the 
instrumentality of chosen human beings, who are known as 
mediums. Science looks on in doubt, but is eager to be con- 
vinced. All it asks is that these mediums shall submit them- 
selves and their manifestations to the tests that are in common 
use in the investigation of the other phenomena of nature. 
To the one who is able to demonstrate beyond peradventure 
the existence of spiritual entities and dispel the scepticism of 
our time, the world stands ready to accord the highest honor 
as the supreme benefactor of the human race. 
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A GOVERNMENT RAT. 





BY ZOE ANDERSON NORRIS. 





OUR Congressmen were dining at Chamberlain’s. They 
leisurely sipped their pousse café, waiting for the black 
coffee and toasted crackers; and while they waited one 

anecdote succeeded another, each followed by sharp repartee 
and caustic wit. Indeed so sparkling was the repartee and so 
brilliant the wit, that Thomas, the sedate and dignified, was 
obliged to retire now and then to the sacred precincts of the 
kitchen to laugh. 

It was bitterly cold outside, but in the splendid dining-room 
the heat was tropical. Roses, drooping from a tall vase, 
wafted the breath of summer from the centre of the table; 
and, from out the curtained recesses beyond, the delicate 
fronds of ferns and palms glimmered greenly. 

The Congressman from Kentucky stopped in the middle of 
a story to glance through the web of the curtains at the glisten- 
ing web of icebound twigs outside. He suddenly turned pale, 
beckoned wildly to the others, who expectantly faced him, 
waiting for the ending of the story; and Thomas, returning 
just then from the kitchen, found the room empty. Only the 
mysterious bulging of the portiéres and occasional heavy 
breathing suggested the presence of living creatures there. At 
the same time there was a ring at the front-door bell. 

It was not Thomas’s duty to answer this bell, and at any 
other time he would have scorned to do so; but, with an ever- 
vigilant eye to tips, he found it wise, judging from present 
indications, to answer it now. He opened the door, allow- 
ing entrance to an icy breath of air and a timid voice which 
asked: 

“Ts the Congressman from Kentucky here?’ She men- 
tioned the district, which shall be nameless. 

Thomas tiptoed to the door of the dining-room. “Is the 
Congressman from Kentucky in?’ he asked, appealing appar- 
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“No!” came a frantic whisper from an animated portiére. 

He retired, but returned almost immediately. “Then, is 
the Congressman from Kansas in?” he asked. 

“No!” came another whisper; and the curtain from which 
it issued moved about as though someone behind it were in 
the act of wringing his hands. 

“The Congressman from Missouri then?” asked the quaver- 
ing voice at the door. 

This time Thomas took it upon himself to answer. 

“No, ma’am,” said he, “he ain’t in.” 

“How queer that is!” continued the voice—it had the sound 
of coming from between chattering teeth. “I was told they 
were all dining here to-day. You are certain they are not in 
the parlor or somewhere?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered Thomas in a tone sufficiently loud 
to be heard behind the portiéres, “certain.” 

“Thank you, then; and I am sorry to have troubled you.” 

The door was shut gently but firmly upon her, and Thomas, 
reéntering the dining-room, found the seats about the table 
once more occupied by the four Congressmen, who were busily 
engaged in draining the last drops of their pousse café. 

At each plate had appeared, as if by magic, a shining half- 
dollar. Thomas made the circuit of the table, pocketing one 
at a time with becoming gravity and some bowing and scrap 
ing. He then brought in the black coffee and set it before 
them in silence. They drank it in silence, each hesitating to 
break the ice. 

“Tt does seem a sort of shame,” said the Congressman from 
<entucky at last, a faint suspicion of apology mixed up with 
his brogue, “but really we can’t afford to be annoyed to death 
by these everlasting applicants for office.” 

“T know that one well,” said the Congressman from Wyo- 
ming. “If you treat her half-way civilly she will worry you 
to death. Hers is an old case, one of the oldest in Washing- 
ton. The fact is, she has been in office off and on for twenty 
years. Every man in both Houses has helped reinstate her at 
some time or other, but it is impossible to keep her in a place. 
She quarrels with everybody. She keeps things red hot 
wherever you put her. In the Post-Office Department the 
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other clerks rose in a body and petitioned to have her forcibly 
ejected.” 

“Why don’t she go to work at something else?” asked the 
Congressman from Missouri. 

“That’s just the trouble,” said the Kentuckian. “The work 
—call it work if you want to—in these departments has un- 
fitted her for real labor. The hours are easy, there is abso- 
lutely nothing to do half the time, and after twenty years of 
such a life she could no more stand to work—I say work— 
than she could fly to the moon. It would kill her to stand 
from seven in the morning till six in the evening, as these shop 
girls do. She wouldn’t live six months.” 

“Why not get her a place as shop girl then?” asked the Mis- 
sourian facetiously. 

“Why don’t she go West and grow up with the country?” 
asked the man from Kansas. 

“She would naturally gravitate back to Washington, just 
as you do,” answered the Kentuckian. “She tried it. She 
wasn’t gone two months. She is like the Congressman of 
color from the South who, failing of reélection, is now en- 
gaged in sweeping the floor of the House and dusting the 
chairs, one of which he used to occupy—anything to be in 
Washington! There is something in the very air of the place, 
something so fascinating that we all break our necks getting 
back, once we have been here awhile. It’s the asphalt or the 
beautiful trees or the wide pavements of this city of magnifi- 
cent distances—or something. I can’t tell what it is, but it’s 
there just the same.” 

“Then you can’t blame her so much, after all, can you?” 
asked the Congressman from Wyoming. 

“T wouldn’t if she wasn’t such a fraud. Now, look here: 
she and her husband hadn’t lived together for years and years 
—a kind of habit one unconsciously grows into in Washing- 
ton—but when he died she put on a little black veil and went 
down to collect his pension with the air of the most bereaved 
widow of the world.” 

“How much was the pension?” 

“Not much, but enough, I believe, to pay her board in some 
little country town where board is cheap. But, dear me! she 
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won’t live in a little country town. What she wants is to live 
at the Riggs House or the Ebbitt.”” He impatiently chewed 
at a stick of celery Thomas had left on the tablecloth. “Any- 
way,” he resumed, “whatever the pension was it was more than 
he deserved. He neversawagun. His eye was put out by a 
splinter years before the war, but he got his pension all right 
—he hailed from Kansas!” 

And they all looked at the Congressman from Kansas, who 
laughed. 

“Besides, you never saw such a chameleon as that woman 
is,” continued the Kentuckian, who seemed trying to ease his 
mind or conscience of some weight upon it. “When the Re 
publicans are in office she is the stanchest Republican you 
ever heard of; she declares she had a brother in the Union 
army; but when the Democrats come in—behold! another 
brother in the Rebel army!” 

“What State does she come from?” asked the Missourian. 

“Kentucky.” 

“Then she may be telling the truth. Kentucky was neu- 
tral. It was a common thing for brothers to fight against 
brothers there.” 

“T’'ll never believe she tells the truth about anything,” said 
the Congressman from Wyoming. “She invents things— 
and ungrateful! Why, if you were to get her back in office 
to-morrow she would tell some story on you before night. 
She would say you were in love with her, in all probability. 
She has been known to say things like that even about Con- 
gressmen who interested themselves in her.” 

“You don’t mean it! The horrid thing!” the rest cried in 
a chorus. 

“Yes, she has lived in Washington so long she fancies 
everybody she meets is in love with her, though she is old as 
the hills and homely as a hedge fence.” 

“W hose constituent is she anyway?” asked the Kansan. 

“She is from Kentucky, as I remarked before,” said the 
Congressman from Wyoming. 

“And I have done everything I possibly could do for her,” 
exclaimed the Kentuckian, a red spot glowing on either cheek. 
“T am at the end of my rope; besides, I wouldn’t lose a single 
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vote if she never did get back in office.” Which was probably 
true, since it was said he had spent so much money on his 
election that the Cumberland mountaineers were still favor- 
able to him, though he had been in Congress almost a year and 
a half. 

As they rose from the table, the Kansan patted him on 
the back. “I wouldn’t let it worry me for one instant then,” 
said he. “You can’t help everybody. Some must go to the 
wall. It is the natural order of things. These clerks, these 
Government rats, let them burrow for themselves. If she 
has fattened off the Government treasury for twenty years she 
ought to be satisfied.” 

And, shivering anticipatingly into their great coats, brought 
by the attentive Thomas, in whose vest pocket lay four addi- 
tional quarters, they ran lightly down the wide stone steps 
and went their separate ways. 

Meanwhile the Government rat lagged slowly homeward. 
She passed the Treasury Department, looking wistfully up at 
the window of the room where she had worked—or pretended 
to work—for so many years, and where she would never work 
again; then by the Corcoran Art Gallery, in whose niches 
stood the white marble statues, cold as herself, but so beautiful; 
and on into a narrower street to her dismal boarding-house, 
where she ascended five long flights of stairs, entered a tiny 
hall bedroom, and closed the door after her. 

She sat on the bed without removing her wraps—a thing 
she frequently did—for the room was heated only by a stove- 
pipe running up from below; and then she thought. 

The ice was caked on the windowpane, the water was frozen 
in the pitcher, and her fingers were so cold that she put her 
gloves back on to warm them. 

By and by she mechanically took her purse from the pocket 
of her dress, opened it, and examined its contents. There 
were two street-car tickets, three cards with the addresses of 
Senators, some newspaper cuttings clipped from the want 
column—that was all. 

Then she sat staring at the opposite wall, and wondering 
vaguely what was to become of her. 
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UNION SQUARE. 


BY WALTER MALONE. 





I watch the water lilies in this pond, 
The white, the blue, the yellow, and the red, 
The sparrow tripping on their pads beyond, 


And splashing dewdrops on his wings and head. 


The lotus, like a Cleopatra there, 
Reveals a bosom with a roseate glow, 

As in her gorgeous old Egyptian lair 
She fascinated heroes long ago. 


Adown the walk a throng of children goes 

With dewy eyes a-peep through hazy curls, 
When years are poems, every month a rose, 

All morns are rubies, and all noons are pearls. 


Around these seats I see a motley crowd 
Of listless loungers, miserable and low, 
With backs bent double, wrinkled faces bowed, 
Or, aimless, straggling by with footsteps slow. 


With corncob pipes these old men mumbling sit, 
Forsaken, friendless, waiting but for death, 
When, like the dead leaves that around them flit, 

They fall—to be forgotten in a breath. 


And here a hard-faced girl reclines alone, 
Dreaming of dead days with their holy calm, 
Before her happy heart was turned to stone, 


And slumber to her spirit brought no balm. 


Here the young poet, once a farmer-boy 
Who with glad heart unto the city came, 
Sees manhood years his high-born hopes destroy, 


And slay his dreams of fortune and of fame. 
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When night descends, electric argent lamps, 
Like radiant cactus-blossoms, blaze on high; 

The city seems a world of warlike camps, 
While Broadway with its legions thunders by. 


In gilt playhouses hundreds sigh to see 
The mimic woes of actors on the stage, 
But not one tear for actual grief shall be, 
The snares of childhood or the pangs of age. 


Around this Square rich men and women ride; 
Bedizened creatures in their fashion flaunt; 

While this starved outcast, planning suicide, 
Steals back to perish in his dismal haunt. 


Strange, while is known so well the sparrow’s fall, 
Man heeds not when his brother’s plaint is made; 

Strange that the brightest, whitest light of all 
Should cast the deepest and the darkest shade! 


But still the world denies its helping hand 

To those most worthy of its love and care. 
If Christ returned to-night, he too would stand 
Homeless and friendless, here on Union Square. 





THE NEED. 


BY CHRISTIAN K. BINKLEY. 





Poor parts of men! Poor halves perhaps, or thirds, 
Who round our little world and think it all 
The universe, philosophers we call 

Ourselves; all else barbarians—in herds 


Named creeds and schools collect, wherein each girds 
A garment not his own which marks him thrall 
To Plato, Kant, or Keats, Apollos, Paul,— 

Then flaunts, forsooth, his weaknesses in words. 


Strongly the hero arms, and spite of creeds 

Finds truth where’er it be, in prose or rhyme, 
In lyrics or in love, dramas or deeds, 

Springing full-armed from parent thoughts; the time 
Is ripe for men, whole men; the old earth needs 

A master who will dare to be sublime. 


to 
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IF I COULD KNOW. 


BY LULAH RAGSDALE. 





If I could know that in that other place— 
Hence Death shall lead me for his chief surprise— 
Though it be some far star, or though it lies 
Impalpable about me, otherwise— 

If I could know that I should find your face— 


Not with transfigured glory, not sublime 
With that new living that I have not shared, 
But that dear well-remembered face that fared 


Earthward with mine: that same face, dusky-haired, 


And full of light and song as summer-time— 


If I could know that not a smile or line 
Had changed in all that happy earthly guise, 
The gay, free lips would ring the old replies, 
And not a look from those familiar eyes 

Had altered since they looked their last in mine— 


If I could know that with the same old love, 
The same old laughter and the same old thought, 
The same familiar life—so richly fraught 
With mutual memories that it seems wrought 

Into the very blood and flesh above— 


If we took up again that wonted life, 
Into whose careless round Death stole that day, 
And broke the happy customs with his gray 
And awful fingers, leading you away, 

And leaving sudden wild surprise and strife— 


If I could know that I should find you, you! 
You that I loved, you that I lived beside, 
You that all life has ached for since you died, 
Death were the truest friend; and naught beside 
His coming were worth having—if I knew! 
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THE EDITOR’S EVENING. 





DELUSIONS ABOUT LIBERTY. 





IBERTY has its delusions as well as its delights. Men 
L coming into the enjoyment of liberty think themselves 
most happy. Nations and races about to become free 
imagine a return of the Golden Age. Peoples who manage 
by revolution and war to devise a system of civil government 
under which liberty flourishes, or is supposed to flourish, be- 
lieve that thereby some kind of millennial state will be opened 
for the easy happiness of mankind. 

A great part of this vision is delusive and vain. It is a 
dream of the anxious soul hoping for much and realizing little. 
Men attaining to civil liberty get with their goddess a treasur< 
of delusions as well as a treasure of realities. Liberty allures 
and then disappoints, not indeed because she has nothing to 
bestow, but because her lovers, dazzled by her charms, imagine 
that a free republic is only another name for heaven. Liberty 
is not heaven, and not a doorway into heaven. More fre- 
quently it is a doorway into a region of contention and blight 
and disappointment. While all nations have the instinct and 
hope of freedom, while they struggle hard to reach the condi- 
tion of civil liberty, few or none have gained the prize, and 
none at all have enjoyed the high estate which they antici- 
pated. Liberty has come to all such amid the radiance of high 
dreams, and has only too frequently receded amid the delu- 
sions of broken hope. 

What after all is liberty able to do for men and nations? 

In the first place liberty has no influence with nature. The 
natural world does not at all concern itself about human in- 
stitutions or human conditions. To nature the government 
of Abdul the Damned and that of Switzerland are equally 
meritorious. Nature has never engaged in politics. She 
takes no notice of the puny methods of man in any of his 


theories and adventures. 
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It is strange that the ancients should have committed the 
egregious mistake of supposing that the clouds and the sea- 
sons, the earth and the sky, the winds and the rivers, are in- 
terested in the affairs of men. A great part of civilization 
has been founded on the absurd belief that the world is greatly 
concerned about its principal inhabitant. The subjective su- 
perstitions of man have been spread out over the landscape of 
his environment, and against the most palpable evidence of 
the senses he has supposed this environment to be modified 
and affected by his desires and antics. 

Liberty is one of the antics—the sublimest antic, perhaps 
the best, of all which man has performed. But liberty does 
not make the sun shine. It does not make winter or summer. 
It does not make mountain or sea, valley, plain, or river. 
Liberty never produced a voleano or directed the course of a 
meteor. The tides of the sea and the phases of the moon are 
in nowise influenced by the fact of man’s slavery or freedom. 
Eclipses and occultations have a total disregard of constitu- 
tions and election laws. Freedom and servitude are all one 
in this vast panorama of nature. The law of gravitation 
weighs a tiger and a man with utter impartially. To nature 
it makes no difference whether our products are consumed 
by natural decay, in the transforming fire, or in the stomachs 
of animals. 

If nature has any concern for any living creature, it does 
not appear on the face of the evidence. Certain it is that 
she has no partiality for any particular state or condition of 
man. She has one law for the despot and the democrat; one 
law for the slave and his driver; one law for the judge and 
the criminal; one law for the German philosopher lighting his 
lamp and the Bushman eating his worms. 

To suppose that liberty is any concern of the natural world 
is a delusion. To imagine that nature will be more or less 
beautiful because men are free or enslaved, is to commit the 
absurdity of the ancients. Liberty is no more precious to 
nature than is tyranny, or chains. To nature our Constitu- 
tional Convention was of precisely the same moment as an 
assemblage of Comanche braves. To nature the Declaration 
of Independence has just as much force as a negro song on 
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the banks of the Suwanee or a Kamchatkan conjuration on 
the Yenisei. 

Neither does liberty or the absence of liberty affect the 
relations of man to his habitation. The political and civil 
condition of a human being cannot be made to reach into his 
environment. The moment that he attempts to extend the 
fictions of his intellectual life or social condition into the 
elements around him, that moment he is balked. Would he 
persuade nature to help him because he votes and makes 
speeches? Is there any sympathy in any part of the natural 
world for a man’s political principles? Does nature care 
what kind of a man it is that builds a house or draws a fur- 
row? Does she take care of one man because he has rights, 
and neglect another because he has none? Will a grain of 
corn sprout and grow the better because it is planted by a 
freeman? Do lilies and roses open their waxen cells and 
passionate hearts less gladly because they are planted and 
watered by a slave? Does it require less strength of muscle 
to row a boat or turn a capstan or wield a sledge because he 
who does it goes to the polls, signs petitions, and helps to 
save the country? The fact is that nature, in all these rela- 
tions, is totally indifferent to the organic life of man. She 
uses her own resources for her own ends, and does not con- 
cern herself about human fictions and prejudices. Nature 
thinks more of a shovelful of guano than she does of the 
Constitution of the United States, and a great deal more of a 
barrel of rainwater, with its millions of wiggletails, than she 
does of the whole moral law. 

What then? Is liberty nothing? Are the forms and con- 
ditions of the social life of man of no consideration among 
the eternal verities? Not at all. If freedom brings in a 
reign of delusions, she brings also a reign of realities. The 
condition of man under liberty is not the condition of man 
under despotism and servitude. Far from it; and blessed 
be the difference! If there be a glorious future for the 
human race, that future lies by way of liberty into light. But 
liberty is a manward and not a worldward thing; that is, 
liberty is a spiritual, not a material force. It has respect to 
man, but no respect to nature except by way of man. 
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Human institutions are indeed a matter of indifference to 
the natural world; but they are in nowise a matter of indiffer- 
ence to the man-world; and the man-world rests on the natural 
world. The one is founded on the other. The feet of man 
are on the ground. His abode is in the air, and his fore- 
head towards the sky. Standing in this relation, he may be 
a freeman or a slave. If there be one truth in this world, it 
is that it is not the same thing to be a freeman and to be a 
slave. Neither is the world the same under the dominion of 
liberty and under the dominion of servitude. Liberty is in- 
deed able by the agency of freemen to touch the world, to 
deflect the forces of the environment, to change the face of 
all the earth. 

If nature be indifferent to man and his work, man is not 
indifferent to nature. This much may be said, that nature is 
not his enemy. If she does not sympathize with him in his 
work of civilization and progress, she does not at any rate 
resist him and defeat him in his purpose. Indeed she yields 
without a frown to his will and generous endeavor. By man’s 
agency the world is much transformed. By man’s agency 
the arcana of the natural sphere are penetrated, and the secret 
forces of the universe drawn from their invisible sheaths and 
made the instruments of his will in the accomplishment of 
the sublimest results. 

While the world is transformed by man, he in his turn is 
transformed by liberty. In this is the difference, that the 
slave transforms nothing, and the freeman transforms every- 
thing. The slave yields himself to the dominion of natural 
law, and for generations he and his descendants are by the laws 
of their being resolved into dust and inanity. But the free 
man, the man of progress and of hope, is not so. Liberty 
has translated him into another mood. He himself becomes 
a force—shall we not say a crushing force?—working among 
the eternal things. It is in this way that liberty as a fact and 
as a condition of man reacts upon him and works through 
him, not only touching the natural world, but transforming 
it, making a new landscape, in which immortal children play 
and eternal progress whirls her flaming car in the direction 


of the higher life. 
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The conquest of the world and of nature is made by the 
freeman, not by the slave. Nature submits to be conquered, 
and does not resent invasion. She cheerfully gives up her 
forests and her prairies to the armies of the free, and supplies 
the roses and garlands for the triumph of her conquerer. If 
there is anything certain in human history, it is that liberty 
is the inspiration of progress. 

It is from this point of view that free institutions have their 
chief significance. The spirit of liberty is in the souls of 
men, and not in the natural world. The human race travels 
on across the domains of nature, invading, conquering, domi- 
nating the world, and creating a better and still better organic 
life, until the end come when the emancipation of man shall 
be absolute, the redemption of the earth from the dominion of 
blind force and the transfer of its sovereignty to the will of 
man shall be complete under the sceptre of reason and the 
inspiration of freedom. 





“PRISCILLA.” 





Priscilla held New England in her breast 

In the quaint days of Alden’s stratagem! 

Then hope revived, and freedom’s budding stem 
Put forth its leaves, and life had added zest. 
Then new faith came, and virtue made a nest 

In the bleak rocks, and love’s rich diadem 

Was dropt upon the heads and hearts of them 
And all their offspring to the spreading West. 


Now, where old Leif strayed with his pirate kings 
In days forgotten, a majestic swan 
They call “Priscilla” swims the ocean free! 
She lifts the thousands on her mighty wings 
And breasts the billows from the dusk to dawn, 
The peerless empress of the loving sea! 














BOOK REVIEW. 


[In this Department of THE ARENA no book will be reviewed which is not regarded as a 
real addition to literature.] 


A NOTE NOT HEARD BEFORE. 


HE human mind is neither black nor white; else there 
might be a Negro poet. In that event the poet would, 
without doubt, be Paul Laurence Dunbar. The mind, 

however, is simply the mind, without color and probably with- 
out sex. Whether Aryan or Semitic, Mongoloid or Nigritian, 
the human spirit is the spirit—nothing more. 

Therefore let no soul exploit its color. The poet Dunbar 
does not, we believe, lay emphasis on his race, but he does his 
race much honor. His little volume* easily takes its place in 
the body of our national poetry. It happens only now and then 
that a young bard is able thus to emerge and say, Here am J. 

The public has already been apprised by Mr. Howells, and 
before Mr. Howells by the poet James Newton Matthews, of 
Dunbar’s coming. We add our humble word of praise. 

Mr. Dunbar’s volume contains a hundred and five lyrics, not 
one of which is feeble or mechanical. Of these pieces twenty- 
five are in dialect. They are deeply pervaded with the senti- 
ment and folk-lore of the American Africans. Mr. Dunbar 
rivals Joel Chandler Harris in his ability to transcribe into lin- 
guistic symbols the indescribable chuckle and grimace and 
dodging and yaw-yaw of the Negro natives. This he does, how- 
ever, not as a comedian, but as an artist. 

Dunbar’s philosophy is good. In “An Ante-bellum Sermon,” 
for example, the old black expositor of the gospel, charged with 
preaching discontent, denies it thus: 


‘Cause I isn’t; I’se a-judgin’ 
Bible people by deir ac’s; 
I’se a-givin’ you de Scriptuah, 
I’se a-handin’ you de fac’s. 
Cose ole Pher’oh b’lieved in slav’ry. 
But de Lawd he let him see, 
Dat de people he put bref in,— 
Evah mothah’s son was free. 





*“ Lyrics of Lowly Life.””. By Pau) Laurence Dunbar. With an introduction by 
W. D. Howells. 16mo, pp. 208. New York, Dodd, Mead & Co. 1897. 
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THE ARENA FOR MARCH. 


HE ARENA for March will be a special number rich in reform 
contributions and strong in arguments for the promotion of the 
People’s Cause. The new year is rife with stirring conditions, 
and the premonitory throes of a great transformation are felt. 


‘¢ Trusts: their Causes and the Remedy.” By Senator Marion Butler. 


The opening article is a powerful contribution on the subject of Trusts 
and Monopolies. Senator Butler considers these great abuses of our 
industrial and commercial life in the fearless manner for which his 
writings are proverbial, explaining the causes of the monopolistic disease 
and pointing out the remedies therefor. 


*‘The Victory of the Vanquished.” By Hon. Charles A. Towne. 


The second article will be by the patriot and statesman, Hon. Charles 
A. Towne, one of the foremost defenders of popular liberties, and an 
eloquent advocate of reform. He will show that notwithstanding the 
ostensible results of the election of 1896, and of the recent senatorial con- 
tests in several States, the defeated patriotic people have been in reality 
triumphant. 


“Currency Reform.” By Anthony W. Dimock. 

The third paper is a strong article on the reform of the currency, by 
Anthony W. Dimock, who discusses the question from a point of view not 
often occupied in The Arena. Mr. Dimock, as is well known, is a wealthy 
business man of New York City, a banker, and prominent member of the 
stock exchange; he is a representative, in the better sense, of the money 
power. His paper, however, is honest, able and fearless, and will well 
repay a careful perusal and study by Arena readers. To Mr. Dimock’s 
article, the Editor of The Arena will reply. 


**A Single Standard for the World.” By F. E. Woodruff. 


In another valuable paper F. E. Woodruff will appear in advocacy of 
a single standard of value for the whole world. This paper also may be 
commended to our readers as a useful study on the great subject of the 
day, though in this case, as well as in the case of Mr. Dimock’s contribu- 
tion, the views of the writer are not wholly indorsed by The Arena. 


= Compeptoner Harris’s ‘Statistics and Socialism.’” By George 
son. 


George Wilson, Esq., President of the Lexington National Bank, of 
Lexington, Missouri, will present in the number for March an able 
critique of Commissioner Harris’s monograph on “Statistics and Social- 
ism” which appeared in the Forum Magazine. 


**The Epic Opportunity.” By Dr. William Bayard Hale. 

The article entitled “The Epic Opportunity,” by Dr. William Bayard 
Hale, which was announced to appear in February, will be presented. 
The contribution is an eloquent exposition of the significance of the 
opportunity now presented for the general improvement of the civilized 
life. 
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‘*Law, Lawlessness, and Labor.” By H. W. B. Mackay. 

In this number, also, will be given an able article by H. W. B 
Mackay, who discusses the question of government by injunction, par 
ticularly as shown in the terrible affair at Hazelton, Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Mackay takes the working man’s side of this question, which is the 
side of liberty. 


**The Exiled Christ in Christian Russia.” By B. 0. Flower. 


B. O. Flower’s article will be an able consideration of the social and 
religious conditions prevailing in Russia. Mr. Flower sets forth in par- 
ticular the atrocious policy of the government in attacking and _per- 
secuting the innocent Christian communities which abound in certain 
parts of that country. 


**The Telegraph Monopoly.” Part XV. By Professor Frank Parsons. 


Professor Frank Parsons will continue his unanswerable historical 
argument against the telegraph systems of the United States. 


** Girls’ Codperative Boarding Homes.” By Robert Stein. 


Robert Stein, of the United States Geological Survey, will discuss the 
interesting movement now successfully undertaken to establish coédpera- 
tive boarding homes for young women and girls. 


**The Medical Trust.” By Dr. T. A. Bland. 


The abuses which the orthodox schools of medicine are accused of 
creating and defending will be pointed out and attacked in an article 
by Dr. T. A. Bland, who accuses the profession of organizing a trust 
in its own interest. 





